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Good Housekeeping for People of Moderate Means 


By Jutta Warp Howe 


N VIEW of the pres- 
ent extension of the 
activities and inter- 
ests of women, one 
is glad to find how 
large a place the 
matters of the 
household hold in 
their thoughts and 

studies. College courses do not put out 

of sight the sacredness of the home, and 
with the larger scope of instruction, the 
teachings of science and the resources of 
art are brought more and more into the 

‘domain of family life. 

The present study of childhood brings 
the. nursery within the scope of the 
higher education, and invests the care 
of its little inmates with a new interest. 
The vital importance of the habits and 
impressions of life’s earliest years is now 
universally recognized, and the tasks of 
parentage are ennobled by the sense of their 
enduring results. 

With increasing knowledge both of 
chemistry and of hygienic conditions, the 
importance of the kitchen makes itself 
increasingly felt. The close relation 
between food and all of the vital processes 
is beginning to receive the attention which 
it deserves. Science to-day invades the 
precincts of the cook with a grave aspect, 
and propounds to self-indulgent man the 
question: .“Will you feed upon products 
which are sure to shorten life and to dimin- 


ish mental and moral power? Or, will you 
be wise in time, and abstain from what is 
merely stimulating to the palate, but worse 
than useless for the support of life?” 

Even with the aid of science, however, 
there exists no royal road to good house- 
keeping. This has, indeed, its risks and 
its penalties, but the right application of 
them is not learned without the teaching 
of experience. In order to secure this, I 
should always advise the early association 
of children in the lighter work of the 
household. This should gradually accus- 
tom them to bear in mind the wishes of 
others and the comforts and interests of 
the family. If rightly instructed they will 
learn to avoid the giving of unnecessary 
trouble, and to preserve the proper rela- 
tion between employer and employed. 

In the city in which I reside, people of 
moderate means usually employ two ser- 
vants, a cook and a second girl. To the 
services of these must, in most cases, be 
added those of a chore-man, whose duties 
comprise the care of the furnace, of the 
yard and sidewalk, the blacking of boots 
and shoes, the washing of windows, unless 


otherwise stipulated, and a general service- 


ableness in lifting and moving furniture. 
In some instances, this functionary is dis- 
pensed with, the cook and housemaid 
dividing the extra work between them. 
The women have, each, an afternoon for 
outings, when the one at home performs a 
double service. Both attend church on 
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Sundays, usually taking turns in the choice 
between the early and the later service. I 
may add that I have seen a house very well 
kept with only one servant, and even with- 
out any. In either of these cases, much 
forethought and labor are needed. 

Having visited the nursery and the 
kitchen, we come now to the drawing room 
of people of moderate fortune. The posses- 
sors of great wealth will always be apt to 
have suites of rooms kept mostly for show, 
while often reserving for themselves some 
den or recess in which they may entirely 
take their ease. With persons of this class I 
have at the moment no concern, so we will 
leave them unmolested in their grandeur, 
but to those for whom I am writing I will 
say: Have nothing for show. Let your 
rooms look as if they were lived in. Pro- 
vide convenient cases for your books, com- 
fortable chairs to sit in, tables or desks at 
which one can write with comfort, pleasant 
pictures or engravings to look at. Do not 
envy the melancholy splendor of superflu- 
ous apartments, rarely opened, and full of 
ghostly shadows. The time and money 
expended in the care of these possessions 
are out of all proportion to any pleasure 
that can be derived from them. 

To friends of this class I will also say, 
cultivate the habit of hospitality, on a scale 
befitting the means at your command. 
One easily gets out of the way of entertain- 
ing even familiar friends. We may be glad 
to dine or lunch with them, and yet reluc- 
tant to invite them in return. We shall thus 
miss much of the pleasure and profit which 
the possession of a home should give us. 
The sympathies of the home circle need to 
be enlarged by the occasional presence of 
friends and neighbors, and “the stranger 
within our gates”” may sometimes prove to 
be the “angel unawares” promised by St 
Paul to the generous entertainer. 

I shall never forget one occasion on 
which, having missed my train in a neigh- 
boring town, a hack driver of the place, 


who had often served my need, found me - 


sitting disconsolate in a cheerless waiting 
room. He insisted upon driving me to his 
own quarters, where, in a clean kitchen, I 
found his kindly mate. 


“Wife,” he said to her, “get Mrs Howe a 
cup of tea. If it’s poor tea, it’s better than 
none.” The cup of tea and a plate of bread 
and butter were immediately offered me, 
and I felt much at home in company so 
simple, but so truly polite. 

In the Boston of sixty years ago, the 
dinner hour of polite society was two of the 
clock. Tea was served at six o'clock or 
soon after. The show of that time consist- 
ed in extreme neatness, and in some display 
of fine china, cut glass and silver. A tea 
service of this metal was a sine qua non in 
a family of any position. On occasions of 
ceremony, the meal was delayed until three, 
or possibly four o’clock. The housewives 
of that period were usually well acquainted 
with details of household work, and this 
understanding was the more necessary, as 
the serving woman of that time was more 
subject to caprice than the better instruct- 
ed one of to-day. 

I recall in this connection the story of a 
lady of wealth and position who found 
herself suddenly called upon to entertain 
at dinner a party of clergymen who had 
been attending a convention in the city. 
On the morning of the day in question, the 
lady’s cook suddenly left her, whether on 
account of illness or ill will, I cannot say. 
Should the invitations be recalled? By no 
means. Mrs betook herself to her 
kitchen, boiled a leg of mutton, made a 
pudding, and was afterward thanked for her 
“delightful entertainment.” We should not 
need to be told, at this day, that the com- 
pany assembled around a dinner table is of 
much greater importance than the dishes 
served upon it. If Dr Holmes, for example, 
was one of the guests, it mattered little 
what meats or wines were served. The 
doctor’s wit carried everything before it, 
as a stiff breeze carries a vessel. The old- 
time Boston commanded a galaxy of bright 
spirits who could turn any meal into a sym- 
posium of Olympus. Mr Emerson sat at 
the head of his simply appointed table and 
surprised strange guests by his attention to 
their wants. Shall I ever forget the tone in 
which he once said to me: “Mrs Howe, 
try our snap-cake?” 

Let me conclude this well-intentioned 
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GLIMPSES OF MRS HOWE’S HOME 


The accompanying sketch, made for Goop HouseKEEPING, gives a glimpse of the drawing 
room in Mrs Howe’s Boston residence. There is her favorite chair, with its straight back and 
cushioned seat; which stands between the cosy fireplace and the reading table. On entering the 
rear drawing room, aimost the first thing to attract attention is a large panel portrait of a child 
with glorious Titian hair, her arms laden with golden-rod. This is the favorite granddaughter, 
Julia Ward Richards, now blossoming into womanhood. She spends much of her time with her 
grandmother. - This sketch was made several years ago by John Elliott, Mrs Howe’s son-in-law, 
who has just completed some beautiful decorations for the Boston public library. 

There is a fine oil portrait of Mrs Howe’s brother, Samuel Ward, likewise by Mr Elliott, and 
a most interesting pastel sketch of Mrs Howe at the age of twenty-eight, painted by the late 
Joseph Ames. 

On a quaint little writing desk shown is a fine portrait of Mrs Howe’s sister, the mother of 
Marion Crawford, the novelist. She lived many years in Rome, where she was beloved. Marion 
Crawford’s father was a sculptor, and some of his work may be seen in Washington, notably the 
figure of “America,” on the dome of the capitol. ; 

In the front parlor is the famous bust of Mrs Howe done in translucent marble by Apolloni, 
the Roman sculptor, which was much admired in the art gallery at Chicago during the World’s 
fair. Just above the drawing room is a large, sunny chamber where Mrs Howe spends many hours 
.each day at her desk. 
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screed, addressed to a class which forms a 
large and important element of our popula- 
tion, by saying that we can easily live 
without display, and without other luxu- 
ries than those of health and comfort. At 


the same time, we should not live without 
good books, good manners, good friends, 
and as much of the best art as our circum- 
stances will permit; this will not be gain- 
said. 


Loops for Dresses and Waists 


By PrupeNce T. PRIMROSE 


esata the silken lutestring with which 
we bind the edges inside our best 
gowns to the lengths of cotton tape that 
come to hand (maybe as wrapping cords 
about some package),—all sorts of material 
have distinct value in the sewing room for 
bindings and loops. White tape that comes 
in rolls makes an excellent binding for the 
edges of heavy underwaists and similar gar- 
ments. Though not strictly ornamental, it 
is less cumbersome than hems or bias bind- 
ings, and can be speedily stitched on at 
one round, after basting. When drawers 
are worn buttoned to the waist or under- 
vest, a line of tape stitched on the inside to 
strengthen the seam, or a V coming from 
two seams to the point where the button is 
sewed, means much longer wear without 
mending. A length of tape as a patch 
beneath a tear is frequently neater and less 
cumbersome than cloth on muslin under- 
garments. 

Half-inch silk tape makes a soft, flat loop 
for good gowns. A narrow strip off from 
the selvage of silk, or a piece of the lining 
folded and stitched, makes a fair substitute. 
Tape is better suited to use on cotton gar- 
ments, those striped lengths taken from 
parcels being just the thing for everyday 
prints. 

Waists may have the loops at back of 
neck, on the waist line, or on each arm- 
scye next the back. Wherever placed, they 
should not be loops, strictly speaking, but 
a three or four-inch piece laid flat, and 
sewed to the garment at each end. Applied 
in this manner inside the skirt belt, there 
can be no danger of a wayward loop pro- 
truding to view above the belt. On each 
side back of the hips, to take the weight of 


the back fullness, is the proper place 
for loops, but a third may be placed 
in front, and the skirt folded in a 
way to preserve the front crease when hung 
away. Last season many of the high-class 
dressmakers made frequent use of the brass 
rings that come at a few cents a dozen. 
They are buttonholed about with silk twist, 
and make very strong and neat fastenings. 
Two or three tiny ones, the size of a lead 
pencil, are used with spring hooks, to pre- 
vent the placket from spreading open and 
showing the petticoat. Used in place of the 
eye or the worked loop, these rings make 
a fastening that is almost decorative for 
jackets, waists or plastrons having over- 
lapping fronts. A larger size is used on 
skirt belts, to pass over hooks on the waist, 
or quite large ones are used with buttons. 
These can serve for hangers when the wire 
frame usually employed is not at hand. 
Ladies who like to have the petticoat sup- 
ported on the corset or corset waist find 
very flat buttons and rings well adapted 
to the purpose, if arranged to come a little 
below the waist line. When so used, it is 
as well to leave the rings uncovered, pass 
an inch or two of tape through them, and 
hem to the garment below in V_ shape. 
Doubtless in not a few places on misses’ 
clothes, rings could be used to advantage. 
They would save the making of button- 
holes, and be readily managed by. small 
fingers. For use on skirt belts, it is possi- 
ble to flatten them a little, making an oval 
that passes over the button, but does not 
slip off readily. If not better than button- 
holes, they are certainly better than no 
fastenings, and are more quickly applied 
as well as more durable. 
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The New England Cooking School 


Of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


NOTEWORTHY event in the annals 

of domestic economy is the action 
of the women of western Massachusetts, 
through their various organizations—social, 
educational, civic, charitable, etc,—in es- 
tablishing in Springfield a cooking school 
to meet the pressing demand for an insti- 
tution of this kind in keeping with twen- 
tieth century progress and requirements. 
Through an advisory board chosen from 
the women’s associations of Springfield and 
the sister cities and towns of the Connecti- 
cut valley, has been established the New 
England cooking school of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. An account of its 
inception appears in the editorial page of 
this issue of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

Miss Stella Downing of Oneida, N Y, 
one of the most successful graduates of the 
Boston cooking school, is the superintend- 
ent and teacher. She founded excellent™ 
schools in Wilkesbarre and Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Syracuse, New York, and came 
to Springfield with a recommendation from 
Miss Farmer as one of the most capable 
teachers she had ever graduated; enthusi- 
astic, original and devoted to her work. 
Miss Downing has realized all these attri- 
butes already. Under her skillful manage- 
ment the school made a most successful 
opening. There were public demonstra- 
tions of cooking by Miss Farmer on the 
opening day, afternoon and evening, and 
the school’s capacious quarters were 
crowded... 

Before the opening a long list of pupils 
had been made for the various classes. 
There is a special course in plain cooking 
for housewives, a Thursday afternoon class 
for cooks and domestics, a course in sick 
room cookery, of instruction for waitresses, 
a series of lessons in chafing-dish cookery, 
and in every department thorough instruc- 
tion in the properties of food and its prepa- 
ration. The school is attractive outside as 
well as*inside. It is situated a few steps 
from Main street and the postoffice, on the 


ground floor of a building by itself. The 
interior is dazzlingly white. The large class 
room has been equipped in kitchen fashion, 
papered in washable white and blue-tiled 
paper. All the wood work is in white enamel 
paint, from the row of pillars that divides 
it to the wide folding door that leads into 
the kitchen. The tables are covered with 
white oilcloth. The equipment is as mod- 
ern throughout as that of the largest schools 
of the kind. 

The cooking is done on gas stoves, as 
well as on a large coal range of the latest 
model. Each pupil is provided with an 


MISS DOWNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COOKING SCHOOL 


entire set of cooking utensils in cleanly 
granite ware, and the menu prepared each 
day advances a student step by step from 
the simplest tasks in the kitchen to a broad 
knowledge of the best use of everyday food. 

A cooking school in the same city and 
neighborhood with this magazine will mean 
much to our readers. The principal keeps 
very closely in touch with all the latest 
methods of housekeeping and the newest 
things in the preparation of food. Her 
work is original and thoroughly economical, 
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and it is at the service of our readers. 
Although separated by the breadth of the 
continent, they may have the benefit of the 
New England cooking school. If a reader 
is in doubt about the correctness of a recipe, 
it will be tested for her. If she wishes the 


aid of experience and wide knowledge 
about the menus for an entertainment or 
family living, about marketing, house man- 
agment, food for sick room or chafing- 
dish cookery, she has only to put her per- 
plexity into a letter. 


Three February Cakes 


OR a Washington Birthday party this 
cherry tree cake is specially prepared. 
It is made in two layers and frosted with a 
white icing. Use a frosting made from 
white of egg, lemon juice and confectioner’s 
sugar, which will not harden as quickly as 
boiled icing. While still soft scatter about 
the top twenty or thirty small round, red 
candies whch look like cherries. Next, 
around the base about an inch apart stick 
candied cherries. The frosting will be dry 
enough for the “painting” of the tree to be 
done. You will want two colors, the brown 
of chocolate mixing with icing thinned with 
a few drops of milk. Take a small, fine- 
pointed brush and paint with the chocolate 
the brown of the tree trunk and branches. 
For the leaves use leaf green coloring, 
which comes in tiny glass cans. All you 
require to color the amount of icing needed 
for leaves is as much as you can take up on 
the end of a toothpick. It has powerful col- 
oring qualities and cannot be used too dis- 
creetly. Moisten the green icing till it 
takes the consistency of cream and paint in 
the leaves about the cherries in sketchy 
touches. 
The marshmallow cat or mouse cake is 
suitable for a birthday cake. Children will 
appreciate it. Prepare the mice first. Gently 


mold the marshmallows with the fingers 
into elongated shape, and with a needle 
threaded two double with fine white thread 
put in the whiskers, every time wiping the 
needle with a damp cloth. For the eyes 


and nose use pen and ink. The ears are 


tiny squares of white note paper folded 
diagonally and carefully pressed into the 
head. The tail, made of No 6 white cotton, 
is put in place with the scissors point. 

Frost the cake, which may be in two lay- 
ers or in a loaf four inches high, with choc- 
olate icing. While it is still “tacky” stick 
on the mice ; a dozen will be needed. Group 
two or three at one side as if they had gath- 
ered to discuss some precious crumb, while 
the others may be climbing up the side or 
just arriving on top. 

The third cake is designed for a valentine 
party. It may be a loaf cake with the tube 
making the hole in the center. Frost with 
any color of icing you choose. This one is 
pink—using the ordinary uncooked icing— 
while around the side and on top are the 
common heart-shaped lozenges, generally 
called “motto candies.” In this case they 
are white. A pretty effect may be obtained 
by using orange icing with yellow hearts, 
or the white hearts against a delicate green 
icing. 
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The New Decoration 
versus Old Friendsx 


One Side: An Artist Expounds the New Decoration 


By James HALL 


UDGING from the pictures and descrip- 
tions, a “cozy corner” is made by 
massing in a corner of the room much 
germ-collecting material, draping it over a 
window seat, and gathering into the vicin- 
ity all sorts of delightfully unnecessary 
things. Apparently these nooks of clutter 
are extremely popular—in fact, it would 
appear that some houses consist principally 
of “cozy corners,” judging from the amount 
of bric-a-brac that those houses contain. 

An American of rare education and taste 
has said that as a people we are not 
removed far beyond barbarism. If he had 
cared to illustrate the truth of his state- 
ment with photographs of the interiors of 
American homes which showed taste at 
least barbaric, could he not have taken 
many an average home as an example? 
But the “rummage sale” is a hopeful sign, 
although in some cases the bonfire would 
be better. 

At the threshold of the twentieth century 
we are just beginning to realize how far we 
have strayed from the path of beauty. We 
are about to return to some of the simplic- 
ity of the furnishings of other times, with- 
out sacrifice of any real modern improve- 
ments. 

“Have nothing in your house that you do 
not know to be useful and believe to be 
beautiful” is one of the sane precepts of 
William Morris. Have you applied it to 
your own house? If not, begin with the 
parlor or sitting room and carefully con- 
sider each article. How few things there 
are really useful. We need enough com- 


fortable chairs, and each one should be a 
thing of beauty—not necessarily expensive, 
but well made, of good proportion and with 
no sham carving. Each should be a self- 
respecting object, proud to show itself, not 


‘the beribboned, betidied, nondescript arti- 


cle which sometimes takes its place. With 
tidies out of fashion, styles in chairs are 
improving. 

Many a room suffers from a superabun. 
dance of tables which invite all kinds of 
ornamental nothings to come and repose 
upon their tops. Indeed, it often requires 
skillful navigation to sail about this archi- 
pelago of furniture in such manner as to 
avoid catastrophe. Are these tables useful 
or beautiful? 

What have you on the mantelpiece? Are 
the things there from choice or habit? It 
is better to have nothing, than nothing 
beautiful. 

DISCREDITING YOUR FRIEND 

The pictures surely you believe to be 
beautiful. But think a minute. That one 
was given you by a friend some years ago. 
You care for the friend but not for the pic- 
ture. If your friend is a true friend, there 
is no reason why you should thus discredit 
his good taste for all time. But if the room 
were divested of all things not useful or 
beautiful, it would be bare, you say! It 
were well so, for after a little you would 
grow to like the feeling of space that at 
first seemed barren. Then as time goes on 
you could replace or add where really need- 
ed an article of use, or one of beauty. It 
is never the number of things nor their 
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cost that makes the beautiful room, but 
each object must be suitable and the room 
must give us an impression of unity. 

A room is bounded by its walls, its floor 
and its ceiling. If these are not rightly 
treated in the beginning, nothing put into 
the room can redeem it. Many wall papers 
seem especially designed to disturb the 
eye. Among the papers of American man- 
ufacture those of beautiful color and design 
are rather the exception than the rule. 
Since this is true, unless we can pay high 
prices we would better choose plain cart- 
ridge paper without frieze, and have the 
ceilings tinted. Indeed, plain papers are 
always most suitable as backgrounds for 
pictures. Rich figured papers for hall and 
dining room are effective and should be 
satisfactory without pictures. 


CHOOSING WALL PAPER 


In choosing papers for the various rooms 
the exposure should be our guide. The 
warmer colors, as soft terra cotta and 
golden brown, are better for rooms receiv- 
ing little sun, while the gray greens and 
softened blue greens and olives are suitable 
or the sunny rooms. Care should be taken 
that the papers of adjoining rooms shall 
harmonize. The treatment of windows is 
a problem requiring careful thought. Dra- 
peries soften the effect of the windows and 
if they are allowed to hang vertically are 
usually pleasing in effect. When they are 
of starched -white muslin and are looped 
hack the effect is ungainly. Materials suit- 
able for drapery in artistic colors and pat- 
terns are generally expensive; but when 
judiciously chosen to harmonize with the 
color of the wall paper they are very 
satisfactory. 

It is growing more common to find in 
houses of moderate cost hard wood floors, 
so laid that we may dispense with the dust- 
conserving carpet. This gives opportunity 
for rugs, which should be chosen to form 
a part of the color scheme of the room. 
That the eastern rugs are the most beau- 
tiful, the most durable and the most expen- 
sive, is a matter of general knowledge. As 
the good ones will last a lifetime it is econ- 
omy to buy them, even if it necessitates our 
purchases coming at long intervals of time. 


AN ARTIST EXPOUNDS THE NEW DECORATION 


Reasonably good patterns and colors, 
however, can be found among the cheaper 
rugs of American manufacture. But where- 
as these wear out, a good oriental grows 
more beautiful in its coloring as time 
goes on. 

Modern skill in reproducing pictures 
makes it possible for everyone to have as 
companions the most beautiful, the most 
ennobling, the best pictures that the great- 
est of the world’s artists have left us. When 
for even the smallest price good reproduc- 
tions of the masterpieces can be bought, 
is there any longer excuse for leaving upon 
our walls the traditional commonplace 
things that too many homes retain? There 
may be excuse for even the abominations 
called crayon portraits if these dismal 
black and white monstrosities in tawdry 
frames really serve to keep in mind those 
we love who are no longer with us. But 
when a parlor is adorned with these artless 
creations purporting to represent the pres- 
ent members of the family, it is truly hard 
to devise anything worse in the line of bad 
taste. 

The framing of pictures has much im- 
proved of late, and the simple frames have 
become more popular. Different pictures 
demand different kinds of framing, but this 
rule holds always good: The frame should 
enhance the beauties of the picture, and 
should not call attention to itself. The 
plain oak frame stained to harmonize with 
the tone of the picture, is often the most 
satisfactory kind for photographs of 
paintings. 

HOW TO HANG A PICTURE 


Too little attention is generally given to 
the hanging of pictures. The traditional 
way is usually adhered to, the pictures 
being so hung as to tip forward at various 
angles with the wall. This alone disturbs 
the eye and when shadows are cast from 
the pictures onto the wall they are unpleas- 
antly obtrusive. Pictures should be hung 
as nearly vertical—flat against the wall—as 
possible. The best effect is given by using 
two hooks, so that two vertical lines of 
wire appear_instead of the triangular piece 
resulting when but one hook is used. 
Where pictures are thus hung vertically 
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in a room the walls retain their quiet, 
architectural appearance, and the effect is 
restful. 

As already suggested, the desire for bric- 
a-brac of some kind too often leads astray, 
and yet it is desirable that a room should 
be ornamented by a few things beautiful 
in form and color. Artistic casts are inex- 
pensive, and those of a cream tint are 
agreeable in a room when well chosen as 
to size and shape for the place they are 
to occupy. Great care must always be 
taken to place a cast in such way that it 
will receive a light casting such shadows as 
are needed to bring out its character. 

Beautiful vases ought to be more often 
used as decorations. There are several 
American potters who are making most 
beautiful things, but these are usually 
expensive. But some of the cheaper Jap- 
anese vases are of real beauty. Many a 
home, however, is disfigured by vases 
ungainly in form, stupid in design, and 
atrocious in color. 

Vases used for flowers should be very 
simple indeed, of shapes suited to the dif- 
ferent kinds of common flowers. Clear 
glass vases are often best, and there should 
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never be ornament or color that vies with 
the effect of the flowers. Gracefully 
arranged flowers of one kind in a vase are 
among the most beautiful decorations. 

It is not possible to speak in detail of 
the various rooms of a house, but the 
thought should be kept always in mind 
that everything in a room should be fitted 
to the purpose for which the room is to be 
used. Every superfluit:; should be discard- 
ed. When once the ideas of fitness, sim- 
plicity and beauty take root, the purchase 
of each new article becomes a matter for 
serious and thoughtful study. In fitting up 
a new house everything will not be bought 
at once. A family of moderate means will 
often prefer to go without the all but nec- 
essary articles rather than buy makeshifts. 

The young couple should buy when pos- 
sible only those things that will last a life- 
time, because they are honestly made and 
will give joy always because they are 
beautiful. Too many people buy only for 
the present, expecting to replace with better 
in a year or two. But the love of show and 
sham must give way to the love of the 
simpler beauty inseparable from things 
honestly made to best fulfill their purposes. 


By Marion 


667 STAND for the old thought, the old 
thing, the old place and the old 
friend,” said Lowell. Taking a part of the 
quotation for the text, listen, for a few 
moments, to a plea for “the old thing.” 
Perhaps the “Centennial” gave the first 
general impulse to the art interest of the 
people, bringing before them the artistic 
productions of older civilizations which, to 
most, were genuine revelations. Visitors 
from towns and villages remote from the 
large cities found their provincial stand- 
ards rudely shaken, and they returned to 
their narrow surroundings seething with 
new ideas. The familiar objects which had 


Then, the Heart Point of View 


DICKINSON 


once satisfied their ambition, looked anti- 
quated and ridiculous, and without suf- 
ficient knowledge to guide to wise rejection 
and substitution, the old treasures were cast 
out and new were enthroned in their stead. 

The years since 1876 have seen a great 
change in the standards of the people. In 
some respects, the pendulum has swung 
back and many a family mourns with un- 
availing regret the substantial furniture of 
the olden time that was so unceremoniously 
bundled out of the house to make way for 
gay parlor suites, decked out in all the 
colors of the rainbow, for unsubstantial, 
gilded chairs, fragile tables and impossible 
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screens. It would be going too far to 
say that the regrets extend to some of the 
wall and mantel decorations, for only a few 
faithful souls, to whom sentiment is of more 
worth than beauty, could mourn the hair- 
wreath and shell-work monstrosities—the 
uninteresting ambrotypes of family friends 
and the marvels of waxwork shielded by 
glass and girdled by red chenille. 

The fashion of the present hour has 
capriciously elevated the treasures of 1800 
to the post of honor in 1900. Our walls 


able—places. All these are possible for the 
farsighted owner who, when red plush and 
black walnut were the fashion, simply ban- 
ished “the old thing” to the attic. Indeed, 
the caprice of fashion is now commendable. 
There is a dignity and beauty about “the 
old thing” that has not always been attained 
by the new. 

There is yet a word to be said which, 
like a woman’s postscript, is really the main 
point of this plea; it is “the old thing” from 
the heart, rather than the art, point of view. 


ONE OF THE DEAR OLD PARLORS 


are covered with the quaint striped or flow- 
ered papers of long ago; old-fashioned 
chintzes daintily deck the chambers where 
narrow mirrors reflect the genuine old ma- 
hogany or the modern imitation that slav- 
ishly follows the old designs. 

In the dining room, old blue platters and 
jugs of luster ware dispute prominence 
with silver worn by a century of polishing. 
Pewter porringers, brass warming-pans, 
and the pretty flax-wheel appear in suitable 
—and, it must be confessed, often unsuit- 


There comes a time as the years creep by, 
when one becomes weary of change and 
begins to cling closer to the familiar pos- 
sessions. “The old thing” has taken on a 
value quite aside from its intrinsic worth. 


“So tong as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us,” 


muses the aging owner as the eyes dwell 
retrospectively on the old companion. What 
if it be a shabby haircloth couch? Down 
its rigid, slippery sides tiny, happy children 
have coasted with shouts of glee that echo 
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now in the memory. The firelight flashes 
up and forces “Abraham Lincoln’s family 
group” into fitful prominence. The day 
of this old engraving is past; why does it 
yet linger on a modern wall? Think you 
the “Mona Lisa,” with her inscrutable 
smile, or the yearning figures of the pre- 
Raphaelite school, could become so dear to 
the old heart, below, that yet thrills at the 
thought of the martyr-president, while the 
eyes grow dim at remembrance of the 
young life that went forth, at his call, to 
return no more forever? 

The younger generation is not always 
mindful of the needs of the aged in its 
midst. If the house is a thing of beauty 
with its luxurious rugs, its artistic color- 
ing, dainty hangings, beautiful pictures and 
rare bric-a-brac, what more could one 
require? And yet the old heart is often 
strangely lonely. The favorite rocker, that 
has rhythmically squeaked, while downy lit- 
tle heads nestled on mother’s arm and baby 
eyes reluctantly closed, is standing silent 
and dust-obscured beneath the rafters. No 
other chair, be it ever so luxurious, is half 
as comfortable to the quiet old lady who 
accepts, so sweetly, others’ opinion of what 
is best suited to her needs. 

Her eyes look wistfully up at the fine 
reproductions of Corots and Millets, of 
Rembrandts and Ruysdaels. She perhaps 
has grown to admire them, but they have 
not become dear. To her fond remem- 
brance, the “praying Samuel,” which was 
her father’s gift, is of far greater worth than 
the “winged Victory.” In her unselfish wish 
for her children’s happiness, she has left 
herself no sanctuary, but her heart, where 
old memories may abide. 

There are yet to be found most delightful 
homes where “the old thing” has held its 
place, though decades have passed. The 
sensitive visitor cannot fail to feel their 


charm. It is to be confessed, however, 
that there have been periods of misguided 
taste that one would hardly wish to see 
perpetuated. Yet these possessions, too, 
have been and are still dear to those who 
associate them with the joy of a home newly 
founded and bright with hopes. Let us 
beware lest, in casting out “the old thing,” 
we cast out something irreplaceable in the 
eyes of some dweller in our midst. 


FOR AN OLD FOLKS’ CORNER 


This, then, is a plea for an old folks’ 
corner—some spot where the faithful soul 
may feel at home. Grandmother’s room 
will be a spot of enticement to the little 
ones, for here are no meaningless mod- 
ern decorations, but every object has its 
delightful story. Here is the sampler that 
grandmother worked at the age of seven. 
Here is a crayon picture of an impossible, 
flame-colored dog stiffly seated on the edge 
of a perpendicular mat, that was the aspir- 
ing work of their own father. Here, even 
the hair wreath, the shell house and the 
wax garland have their place and none can 
say them nay. The patchwork quilt of rain- 
bow silks is a mosaic of history. The rigid 
chairs are ungrateful to little reclining 
shoulders; but grandmother, trained by a 
backboard, finds them delightfully com- 
fortable. To this sanctuary she can come 
when wearied by the strenuous round of 
modern life, and in the midst of treasured 
and familiar objects, dream herself back 
into the dear old days, when little heads 
were clustered around her knee and the 
strong and manly face that now smiles 
down upon her from above the fireplace, 
was still untouched by years and sorrows. 
The modern home can afford to keep this 
shrine of “the old thing” inviolate since, to 
the aged owner, it is all the world. 
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AN AGREEABLE PLACE IN WHICH TO SPEND FEBRUARY—THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF A TYPICAL HOME IN LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, WAS TAKEN IN MIDWINTER 


The Longwood Co-operative Kitchen 


By Mitton B. Marks 


Ys the community of Longwood—a quiet, 
attractive little suburb just out of Chica- 
go—the co-operative plan of living is being 
tested. True, O Hestia! goddess of house- 
hold virtues, it is yet in the days of its 
youth; but it bears ‘not the marks of a 
weakling; it is sturdy and growing and is 
fast leaving immaturity behind. The co- 
operative kitchen is a possibility. Properly 
managed, it is a success. 

The kitchen at Longwood is not too com- 
plicated to be practical. Only ten families 
have identified themselves with the Long- 
wood co-operative cooking association, as 
the new venture is called; but when all 
heads are counted the association finds itself 
with a membership of nearly fifty persons, 
and this, it must be admitted, is a combina- 
tion not to be lightly passed upon. 

A few weeks of indefatigable missionary 
work on the part of a young housewife 
interested half the neighborhood in the 
enterprise. Meetings were held; and so 
enthusiastic did the neighbors become that 


the proposed kitchen was almost the only 
topic of community conversation. 

More families joined. The most serious 
problems which now confronted the newly 
organized club were the securing of suit- 
able quarters and the hiring of competent 
help. These, which at first seemed mere 
details, suddenly assumed the proportions 
of threatening obstacles. Not a desirable 
vacant building was to be found, though 
the energetic members of the committee 
tramped the suburb over. However, just 
as they were almost on the point of giving 
up their cherished enterprise, one of the 
neighbors who had become interested in the 
scheme and who could not bear the thought 
of having it fall through, determined to 
place herself at some inconvenience for the 
good of the cause. This woman lived in a 
spacious house in the most desirable loca- 
tion for the proposed co-operative home. 

What did she do? She moved. herself 
and her belongings upstairs and announced 
her lower floor for rent for the purposes 
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of the association. This course was greeted 
with clamorous approval and the new ten- 
ants lost no time in taking possession. The 
expense of putting the kitchen into shape 
to meet the requirements of half a hundred 
people, instead of a small family, was, hap- 
pily, a small matter, and was shared equally 
by the charter members, and it was decided 
that all future applicants for membership 
should be required to pay an initiation fee of 
one dollar to help repay this expenditure. 

The second great problem, that of secur- 
ing a competent chef at a reasonable price, 
was solved much more easily. It happened 
that there lived in Longwood a certain man 
who had had a thorough training in this 
line and who at that time was out of em- 
ployment. His services were secured at a 
very reasonable price, and thus the asso- 
ciation was saved the necessity of sending 
to the city for a more expensive man. Af- 
fairs now appeared to be established upon 
a very hopeful basis. It had been agreed 
that each family should furnish and eat 
from its own table, using its own chairs, 
table linen, silverware and dishes. Beyond 
this the family was to have no care save 
that of attending to the laundering of its 
own linen. 

It was necessary, of course, for the asso- 
ciation to appoint one of its number as 
general manager or overseer. After a little 
delay, one of the women volunteered to 
undertake this work for the time being, to 
save the expense of a professional house- 
keeper, the arrangement being made upon 
a basis satisfactory to all concerned. The 
duties assigned to her are those of assistant 
cook and general director. Her only as- 
sistants are two dining room girls and, to 
complete the efficient kitchen corps, a 
woman who attends strictly to the washing 
of the dishes. 

It is not a restaurant. That fact is made 
very plain. Each family is, however, al- 
lowed as many visitors as it wishes. The 
“man of the house” may now bring home 
company to dinner without notice and with- 
out fear of the consequences of his act— 
even on wash day! The only. difference is 
that he or some member of his family will 
mark upon the register the number of extra 
meals to be charged to his account. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


And the charge? That is the most sig- 
nificant feature of the whole plan. The 
bulletin of rules, if it does not tell untruths, 
is a most convincing bit of cardboard. This 
is the rule which first catches the eye: 


Computation of meals based upon the original 
estimate of 30c a day for three meals will be 
classed as follows: 


For each day 


Under this rule is rule No 2, which 
reads: “Semi-monthly assessments will be 
based upon a rate of nine dollars per month 
for each adult, payable to the treasurer in 
advance on the first ard fifteenth days of 
each month, as provided in the by-laws.” 

“And do you find that these prices en- 
able you to pay your rent, wages and food 
bills?” the secretary of the association was 
asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “the amount, nine 
dollars a month for each adult, was our 


HERE THE LONGWOOD CO-OPERATORS EAT 


original estimate. This would make the 
cost of each meal ten cents; but unless we 
manage to economize very severely during 
the remainder of the present month the 
price per meal will amount to eleven cents. 
Of course we pay cast for everything we 
buy and are able to figure our expenses 
down very closely. Whatever the difference 
is, it is made up by the members at the 
end of the month. Each family is charged 
with the exact number of meals eaten at its 
table. When the total of these meals does 
not amount to nine dollars there is a rebate; 
when it exceeds this amount there is a 
charge.” 

The meals served by the association are 
not more elaborate than those enjoyed by 
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the average family whose income is a mod- 
erate one; nor are they, the members in- 
sist, poorer than the latter either in quan- 
tity, quality or variety. It is a universally 
recognized principle that a large family may 
be fed much more cheaply per capita than a 
small one. Upon this basis the small fam- 
ily is, of course, the greater gainer by 
the co-operative scheme. Single adults are 
admitted to membership upon equal footing 
with people of family; and to equalize this 
condition all children under, say, twelve 
years of age are accepted at half price. 
While there is no one who will not agree 
that children of twelve have appetites 
which, if not fully matured, are nearly so, it 
would be manifestly unfair that a family 
blessed with numerous children should be 
charged at the regular rate for each. On 
such a basis they could ill afford to join 
the association. Small families, whose sav- 
ing as a result of their affiliation with the 
club is proportionately much larger, are 
therefore willing to consider this difference 
as part of the general expense. It is an 
equitable arrangement. 

it must be admitted that the Longwood 
co-operationists secured their “help” under 
the most favorable circumstances and it is 
due to this that their monthly wage bill in 
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all probability does not greatly exceed the 
sum of seventy-five dollars. The expense 
to which other communities would be 
put would vary according to the facili- 
ties at hand. It is safe to say that in 
the average community the wage expense 
would be greater. On the other hand, 
it is claimed by the people of the Long- 
wood association that a larger number 
of people could be fed by them than 
now belong to their club, without the 
necessity of increasing the service. It is 
certain that the plan will utterly fail in 
any community unless there exists among 
the members a spirit of keen, sympathetic 
and enthusiastic co-operation; such as we 
find in this instance. 

The good members of the Longwood 
association are looking forward to the day 
when they may have a building of their 
own, especially adapted to the purposes of 
a vastly improved co-operative plan. It is 
also the dream of the secretary of the asso- 
ciation to see many other similar clubs 
spring up and to see them joined in a 
federation of co-operative associations. 
This, in her opinion, will give strength and 
permanence to a combination which the 
long-suffering housewife has for ages been 
patiently waiting for,—a kitchen trust! 


To Reach Man’s Heart 
By G. B. 


O woman, if seeker 


Your way to gain 
O’er man, the weaker, 

The means.are plain: 
Would you be able 


Vain man to rule, 


The dinner table 


Let be your school. 
You need no ballot 

To win your part; 
Just tickle his palate— 


You touch his heart. 
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The Schoolgirl in Social Life 


By ErHELWYN WETHERALD 


is a wise saying that is too little 
known: “Give to all men freely of thy 
light, but give to no man of thy oil.” How 
are we to warm and brighten the lives of 
others if we foolishly waste the precious 
stuff that makes our light possible? The 
motto would be an excellent one for a 
mother’s “rest room,” or for the pink cham- 
ber or blue boudoir sacred to her dainty 
daughter’s uses. From every innocent, 
growing girl emanates a particularly lovely 
light; but how about the supply of oil? Is 
there* stamina, vigor, native ruggedness? 
Has she never had a sick day in her life? 
Even then it is not wise to let the oil well 
~run to waste. The Irish girl, with the 
physique of a Venus, boasted that she could 
scrub all day and dance all night. The 
feat is not so very much more difficult than 
that performed by the average undeveloped 
high school girl who studies all day (not 
nearly so healthful an exercise as scrub- 
bing) and goes to some form of social enter- 
tainment at night. 

Let them enjoy life while they are young? 
By all means. But the unrested, irritable 


girl, after an hour or two of sleep and a 
scrap or two of breakfast, “putting in” the 
school hours somehow—is she enjoying 
life while she is young? She has spent 
most of her not very large supply of oil 
over the previous evening’s festivity, and 
now the light that she sheds on her studies 
is flickering, dim and unsatisfactory. In 
schoolgirl phrase she feels “as cross as a 
bear with no end of sore heads.” What 
a pity that her mother will not let her enjoy 
life while she is young. Let not mothers 
be deceived. When the still hours clothed 
in black find your beloved young daughter 
eating salad, about a3 digestible as the 
orange skin in which it is served and the 
ribbon it is tied with, instead of being 
fathoms deep in slumber, it is a sure indi- 
cation that she is giving not only the light 
of her countenance to her friends, but the 
precious oil of her present health and future 
physical prosperity. 

“But she is very social in her nature,’ 
says the mother. “She likes going out.” 

There was a lady in Eden once who had 
a fruit-loving nature and who particularly 
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liked forbidden fruit. She had an idea— 
this poor young lady—that her business 
in life was to do what she liked, when 
all the time her real business in life was 
to obey law. She found that out after- 
ward. Most young persons do find things 
out afterward, unless they are provided with 
wise mothers, who by counsel and control 
enable them to find things out before. The 
foolish creature referred to, by doing what 
she liked, made a great deal of trouble for 
her numerous family, and there is no doubt 
that every schoolgirl who does what she 
likes works out an exceeding weight of 
suffering for her descendants. 

But leaving the future entirely out of the 
question, what profit is there in the present 
to the schoolgirl who is allowed to mingle 
study and social dissipation? “My daugh- 
ter is not robust,” is a frequent phrase, “but 
she has a great deal of nerve force.” But 
this nerve force—what is it? Where does 
it come from? Is it engendered by whole- 
some food, fresh air, plenty of sleep, regu- 
lar habits, serenity of mind, or is it the 
direct result of social excitement, late 
hours, frivolous aimlessness united with 
serious aims, restlessness and exhaustion? 
Is nerve force an unlimited quantity in 
persons who are “not robust”? The fact 
is that feverish unrest, a desire to be 
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always “on the go,” an unwillingness or 
inability to eat proper food and sleep long 
hours, are indications not of nerve force, 
but of incipient nerve exhaustion. “I don’t 
dare to ‘let go,’”’ said one young woman 
recently, “or I shall fall to pieces.” When 
the tense cords snap there is no longer 
any talk of enjoying life while young, but 
of enduring life while young. 

English schoolgirls in fiction, and in real 
life, do not have a very lively time. They 
are apt to “smell of bread and butter” 
(which, however, is better than smelling 
of pie and pickles) and they sigh for the 
days when school will be over. But as to 
being half chrysalis and half butterfly, that 
idea never occurs to them. When the 
schooibooks are closed, and they have 
finished growing, and have come into their 
rightful inheritance of strong, solid body 
and equable nerves, the glamour of social 
life is not so likely to excite or exhaust 
them. 

Rightly to enjoy life while young is to 
prolong indefinitely the period of youth. 
The sickly girl of twenty feels much more 
aged than the healthy woman of forty. The 
lamp of life should carry oil in excess of the 
flame. When the light flares too high, or 
threatens the supply of oil, there is likely 
to be disaster. 


A Problem 


By ELten MANLY 


My little home is neat and bright, 
My little wife is charming, 
And nothing in our quiet life 
Would seem to be alarming; 
But can no kind adviser give 
The aid for which I’m looking? 
I'm sure I shall a victim fal! 
To Dolly’s love of cooking! 


She tries each new receipt she sees 
(When will the list be ended?) 


And brings me something every day 


Which she declares is splendid. 
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I kiss the pretty little cook, 
Andtry to look delighted ; 

*Twould almost break her tender heart 
To see her dishes slighted. 


She’ll say: “Dear John! I’m sure you'll find 
The pudding just delicious, 
Although I must admit it looks 
A little bit suspicious.” 
Or, “Try this lemon tart; it’s fine— 
A rule I got from mother.” 
I smile, but hope our dear mamma 
Will never give another. 


The gingerbread that Dolly makes 
Is “Marion Harland’s latest.” 

It may be, but I shouldn’t like 
To think it was her greatest. 

The “Journal” furnished charlotte russe; 
Alas! good Mrs Rorer 

Would not have known her favorite dish 
Had it been set before her! 


The “Century Cook Book” gave croquettes ; 
They tasted very curious, 
And Mrs Lincoln’s Boston beans 
Would make Bostonians furious. 
“Molasses pie!” I wonder if 
The clever Mrs Ewing 
Suspected when she wrote the rule 
What trouble she was brewing! 


In desperation, yesterday, 
I hinted very nicely: 
“Dear Dolly, are you always sure 
To keep the rule precisely?” 
id She shook her pretty head and laughed, 


2 And made the frank confession ; 

ite “Indeed, I don’t, sir; all good cooks 
ae Just use their own discretion! 

ie “Of course, you can’t expect, my dear, 
- That luck will never vary; 

ll The best of cooks will sometimes fail, 


And all things go contrary. 
I always keep the main idea, 
But where would be the pleasure 
a. If one must be forever tied 
ea To tiresome weight and measure!” 


And now the mystery is solved 
“ Will someone please advise me 
° What can be done to remedy 
The state of things that tries me? 
For I must eat what Dolly cooks, 

: Because I just adore her— 

4 Although she won’t abide by rules 
4 And weights and measures bore her! 
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HERE is an establishment in Boston 

where the help problem for the present 
day and for coming generations is really 
being solved. If you are interested in the 
subject—and what woman is not—a visit to 
the Young Women’s Christian association 
school for domestic servants will be worth 
while. If you cannot visit the school, let 
me tell you of a recent afternoon I spent 
there. 

I entered the school by a way which led 
through the association’s employment 
agency. Six or seven rooms were thronged. 
There was scarcely standing room. You 
saw mistresses in search of servants and ser- 
vants in search of mistresses. There was 
the neat, well-trained help in evidence, and 
by the multitude the stolid, untrained help- 
less as you see them everywhere. There 
was a babel of languages as strange as at the 
scattering of nations, for the Young 
Women’s Christian association is a haven 
for immigrants from every land. 

Beyond, one finds the school domains. 
There are two departments, the school for 
the education of teachers in domestic sci- 
ence, and for the training of servants. The 
superintendent of the training school is 
Miss Jenette C. Carpenter, a_ bright, 
earnest, genial young woman who is an 
inspiration to the rawest recruit in the 
school. She has three assistants in the dif- 
ferent departments, the laundry, kitchen 
and general care of a house. The school 
is now twenty-four years old and during 
that time has proved its worth. 

Under Miss Carpenter’s escort I saw 
every department in working order. 

The large kitchen is spotless, as is the 
rest of the house. The floor is snowy from 
frequent scrubbing, and the pantry is im- 
maculate. Tin and copper shine in the sun- 
light, and the order is mathematical. The 
stove has a marvelous polish, and the 
brasses about the sink and boilers have the 
shine which comes from plenty of elbow 
grease. 


Where the Help Problem Is Being Solved 


By Mrs F. B. C. 


The girls’ dining room next door is a 
pleasant one. There are two long tables 
and a generous sideboard, and the room 
has a cozy, well-kept aspect. Across the 
hall are the parlor and dining room fot the 
teachers and officers of the school. These 
are handsomely furnished. There are fur 
tugs, bric-a-brac, piano, open fireplace with 
andirons, carved chairs, plenty of books, 
lamps, pictures, drapery, cut glass, silver, 
china, fine linen and all the equipment of 
a well-furnished house. 

“Such details are a necessity,” said Miss 
Carpenter, “a girl cannot be taught to give 
the same care to common things she would 
to finer furnishings. She has to learn to 
deal with the furnishings of an employer’s 
home, just as she learns salads as well as 
the cooking of a cereal. We have twenty 
girls in training. The course is six months 
in length, then a girl with average intelli- 
gence and interest in her work is ready to 
graduate. We accept girls of sixteen years 
and upward, and the training is free. Dur- 
ing that time they have a comfortable room, 
good, healthy board and instruction in any 
special branch for which they seem best 
fitted. Our girls come to us, raw, 
unformed, unlearned, in hundreds of cases 
knowing not one word of English. Fre- 
quently they arrive at the school fresh from 
crossing the Atlantic. 


MEETING GIRLS AT THE DOCKS 


“The Young Women’s Christian associa- 
tion does splendid work at American 
wharves. When a steamer arrives in Bos- 
ton from any foreign country it is met by 
our travelers’ aid department. Anyone who 
knows nothing of our work cannot realize 
what a multitude of friendless, untrained 
foreign girls arrive in this country in the 
course of a year. They have heard of 
America as the land of gold, and they 
expect to begin immediately to find a good 
situation and earn large wages, even if they 
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FUTURE COOKS, ACQUIRING THEIR ART IN THE EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN 


have nothing but muscle to recommend 
them and know nothing of English. 

“Tt is pitiful. Many of them have not the 
faintest idea of hous¢hold work. They may 
have toiled in the fields all their lives and 
never before seen the inside of a well-fur- 
nished kitchen. They are the product intel- 
ligence offices label ‘green help.’ It is a 
fitting name, and mistresses are to be pitied 
who try them. One can also pity the girls. 
They come into our training school with- 
out an idea of what is required of them. 
Our*first task is to teach them English. 
We have to do it wholly by object lessons, 
repeating patiently the names of the objects 
in everyday life. Then comes the teaching 
of simple tasks, dusting, sweeping and dish- 
washing. Gradually, with a knowledge of 
our language comes the awakening of intel- 
ligence; then we study the girl’s capabilities. 
Sometimes she may be a born cook or show 
a real skill for laundry work. It is exactly 
on the same principle as a teacher or parent 
seeks for a sign of some special genius in 
their children. 


A GIRL’S FIRST WORK 


“The first work a girl is set at is the care 
of her own room. She is taught about air- 
ing and making a bed, cleaning windows, 
dusting, sweeping, the care of a rug and 
mopping a floor. After two weeks of this 
she begins work in the halls, closets and the 
rooms of the teachers and offices. She has 
her own set of brooms, brushes and dust- 
ers, and learns to keep them clean and in 
good order. Last of all come the parlor 
and dining room, with the attention to small 
detail which is needed there. Six weeks’ 
training passes before the girls go into the 
kitchen and dining room as cooks and wait- 
resses. Before that time they have general- 
ly learned a great deal. As a rule they are 
eager to go in the kitchen. The cooking 
lessons, as given in our experimental 
kitchen, which they all attend, make them 
look on cooking as the pleasantest branch 
of our work. Two girls are in the kitchen 
for two weeks, and two in the dining room, 
of course constantly under a teacher’s super- 
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THE HELP PROBLEM SOLVED 


vision. Two others take their place, so that 
there is practice work for every pupil. 

“At the same time the girls are receiving 
an ordinary education. They study arith- 
metic, geography, reading and _ spelling, 
they learn to mend and darn their own 
clothes, they have simple instruction in 
dressmaking which teaches them to cut and 
make at least their working gowns. They 
learn home nursing and simple methods of 
caring for their own health and using com- 
mon, homely medicines. The girl who has 
been longest in the school is appointed a 
sort of monitor. She oversees the work of 
the other students and when a thing is 
slighted she sees that it is done over again 
and done thoroughly. Let me show you 
a monitor’s book of corrections.” 

It was almost funny. The record was 
kept in a laborious handwriting. Annie 
Miles was credited with leaving a wrinkle 
in the sheet of a teacher’s bed; Christine 
Andersen had left a streak of dust on top 
of a clock; Mary Murphy had let a cobweb 
in the pantry escape her eye, and a maid in 
the laundry had folded the clothes she had 
ironed before they were dry. 


LEARNING LAUNDRY WORK 


109 
THE BAD MARKS 


“These all mean bad marks,” said Miss 
Carpenter, ‘only it makes them careful and 
it excites an ambition for perfection, which 
is our greatest aid. The lessons teach our 
girls not only how to do a thing, but why 
they do it. They learn the science of com- 
mon things. When they wax a floor, clean 
silver or polish furniture, they have first 
made their own wax, polish and oil. They 
could explain to you in a moment why bak- 
ing powder is used with sweet milk, and 
soda with sour milk. Our experience 
teaches us that if a student has once been 
shown why she does a thing as well as how 
to do it, she will not forget it half as readily. 

“In the laundry, you will find girls who 
can tell instantly what to use for taking 
out various stains, and the best, most 


economical ways of doing all sorts of work 
are everyday practice with them. There is 
no waiting for a girl to put theory into 
practice when she goes to fill a situation. 
The two maids who at every meal wait at 
the table on their fellow students accom- 
plish the task as deftly and as neatly with 


AT THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
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the simplest dishes to be served as when 
they have to be in attendance at the elabo- 
rate eight or ten-course meal served once 
a week to the officers of the school. On 
such an occasion the table is set as perfectly 
and the service is as deft and as noiseless 
as if the meal were a state occasion in the 
home of the wealthy. 

“We have all nationalities among our 
scholars; at present the majority are Ameri- 
can girls; at other times it might be Swede. 
We have Irish girls, Scotch, English, Nor- 
wegian, Armenian, Nova Scotian, French, 
and generally we have several Finnish girls, 
who make excellent help. We have usually 
two waiting lists, one of mistresses in search 
of domestics, the others of girls anxious 
to take our course. We are absolutely 
honest in recommending help. Ifa girl has 
a fault a mistress ought to know about, she 
is told of it. Still, our work is gratifying 
when we consider the general mission of 
an employment office. We hear few tragic 
stories. Our books tell records of girls who 
have stayed with one family year after year. 
One of our graduates has been in the same 
place for ten years. Other terms of service, 
many of them, range from four to eight 
years. 

THE MISTRESS OFTEN TO BLAME 

“Tn cases where dissatisfaction occurs we 
frequently find it to be the fault of the mis- 
tress more than that of the employee. Ifa 
girl is taught to do a certain thing well, 
during the course here, she may find a mis- 
tress who requires it done differently and 
in a way not as satisfactory. Such an 
incident often makes trouble. Our girls 
come to look on this school as home. After 
they go out into the world many come back 
Sunday after Sunday to spend their after- 
noons here. Many of our girls marry, and 
to-day their happy, economically managed, 
spotless homes are as fine a recommenda- 
tion as it would be possible to find of what 


the school is constantly doing. But come 
upstairs with me, I want to show you the 
rest of the house and a cooking class now 
in session.” 

The elevator sped us swiftly to the upper 
floors. There were long corridors, where 
open doors showed sunny, pleasant bed- 
rooms. There are dark polished floors, two 
single beds in each room, commodious 
closet and bureau, rocking chairs and the 
cheerfulness of pictures and books. Each 
one is the model of the cozy room a domes- 
tic ought to have, but so seldom can call 
home. 

On the top floor we found a full class 
assembled in the experimental kitchen, 
where a lesson on batters was in progress. 
Ten of the farthest advanced girls in the 
class were studying the subject of batters. 
The other ten watched the process or acted 
as helpers. Some of the girls were stirring 
up pancakes, others fritters or waffles, and 
one girl was dipping timbale cases into hot 
lard. Eager interest shone in every face, 
and when the frying process began it was 
impossible to catch a glimpse of the waffle 
iron or the lard kettle over the shoulders 
of the enthusiastic crowd grouped about 
the stove. 

One could see the result of training 
already among the twenty girls. The last 
arrival, a poor, shy, probably homesick lit- 
tle Finn, who in her two days’ stay at the 
school had only mastered two words of 
English, hung on the outskirts of the crowd, 
dumb, yet with wakening interest. The 
expert young cook in her neat uniform, who 
dipped timbale cases, had a steady, sure 
hand and eye, her face glowed with interest 
and she enjoyed the work she was doing 
so deftly. It showed, as did.every step 
about the well-ordered house, that the train- 
ing school is no longer an experiment, but 
on a solid basis, a practical, common sense 
method of solving the help problem. 
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WHEN a cat deserts 
a home, then is the 
home deserted in- 
deed. Man him- 
self has not this 
home _ attachment 
stronger than pussy, 
and [| have known 
her to work her 
way back, guided by an instinct as 
sure as that of a homing pigeon, over 
many weary miles to the place that had 
been home. Not even the dog is so closely 
associated with the household ties. 

My first four-footed friend was a wee, 
frolicking bunch of gray fur as fine and 
soft as my lady’s cloak of seal. He was a 
blue-eyed baby, a pure Maltese save for a 
tiny white spot on his breast, and with huge 
double paws that at first made him appear 
as clumsy as a puppy. We named him Clo- 
ver. To this day I have never been able to 
convince myself that Kitty Clover did not 
understand the English language quite as 
fully as the discordant vernacular of his 
own tribe. Not without the strong disap- 
proval of my mother, Clover and I became 
bedfellows, and as sure as the clock struck 
8, Clover sat on the foot of my trundle 
bed waiting for his master. Then when 
the light was out, he would steal up with 


A CAT NAP 


Some Cats I Have Known 
By T. W. BurGess 


a purr of content, cuddle just under the 
bedclothes as close to my neck as possi- 
ble, there to sleep until morning. 

But the maternal disapproval increased 
and found vent one afternoon about 4 
o’clock in a positive statement that such 
nonsense had got to end; that no more 
should Clover and I slip into the land of 
dreams together. Now Clover sat by at 
the time, grooming his spotless coat. Ten 
minutes later he had disappeared, and no 
amount of calling brought him to his sup- 
per. Bedtime came, the light was put out, 
the mater came for her good-night kiss, 
and the swish of her skirts was lost on the 
stairs. Then suddenly there was “thump” 
under the bed as of something that had 
dropped, a light spring close to my face, 
and with a triumphant purr Clover had 
cuddled down in the usual place. There- 
after, regularly with the waning of the 
afternoon, he hid himself in the springs of 
the bed, and not until he was sure my 
mother had departed would he slip out to 
join his bedfellow. 

At command Clover would stretch him- 
self on the floor stiff and rigid as in death, 
save that the tip of the tail would always 
protest, and I never was able to teach him 
that in death even the tail was still. Poor 
Clover, his end was tragic. It was months 
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before we knew what had become of him, 
and then, jammed between two timbers, 
we found a skeleton and a faded bit of 
blue ribbon, telling a tale that gives me a 
moment of sadness even now. 

Prince is a handsome cat of ordinary 
type but extraordinary sense. It has been 
the habit of Master Prince when thirsty to 
go to the bathroom and there to sit on the 
edge of the basin until his mistress could 
draw the water for him. When he had fin- 
ished drinking, his mistress would pull the 
stopper and Prince would take a grave de- 
light in watching the water run out. One 
day, before she had a chance to pull the 
stopper, he slipped his paw under the chain 


KITTENS THREE 


and lifted it sharply, of course freeing the 
stopper. His mistress, to convince herself 
that it was by design and not accident, re- 
filled the bowl. Prince immediately re- 
peated the trick, and with manifest pleas- 
ure watched the running water. Since 
then he has always done this after drink- 
ing. 

Bess, one of the beautiful Angoras of 
our frontispiece, takes as keen delight in 
retrieving a ball as did ever a spaniel. She 
has a ball of her own, and if this is thrown 
she will bound after it like a dog and, re- 
turning, daintily place it in the hand of 


the thrower, unless there be several per- 
sons present, when she will carry it to each 
in turn, taking care that all have received 
it once before any have a second throw. 
Bess is pure white, with great eyes as blue 
as the sky and airs that bespeak her aris- 
tocratic breeding. Her value is in the 
hundreds of dollars. 

Near Long Island sound I know of a 
furry mother who understands and appre- 
ciates the use of an elevator, and who, 
moreover, imparts the knowledge to her 
children. She is owned by a family whose 
home is an upper tenement. As it was a 
nuisance to run down stairs to let puss in 
or out, a pulley was rigged from a window 
and puss was lowered in a basket. This 
was left on the ground and puss soon 
learned to come and shake the string when 
she would come in. Then she became a 
mother, and when her firstborn was big 
enough he was taken to the basket and 
taught the signal that would get him into 
the house. 

Ruskin and Thomas are two gold and 
white cats of my acquaintance. Ruskin is 
the smaller, but he holds his place in the 
household by birthright and he is aware 
of it. Tom was a newcomer and an inter- 
loper, and to this day, though he is half 
again as big as Ruskin, he must give way 
to the latter’s will. If Ruskin so chooses, 
he eats first, and if Tom be overpetted, 
Ruskin promptly drives him out. I fear 
Tom is something of a coward. 

An oldtime feline friend of mine was an 
expert hunter, and the larder was seldom 
empty of rabbits and squirrels. Still an- 
other would dine at will upon the finny 
tribe, and old Izaak Walton was not more 
skillful in the gentle art than.she. Puss is 
a creature with fine tastes, quite suscepti- 
ble to education. I know one with an ex- 
travagant taste for olives, and still another 
whose favorite dish is tomato, raw or 
cooked. 

The cat of to-day is the Angora, and 
the creature of blue blood is pure white, 
with blue eyes. Three of the beauties here- 
with exhibited to Good Housekeeping 
readers are the bluest of the blue bloods, 
and are owned by a woman who has been 
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remarkably successful in raising these deli- 
cate animals. Unlike other cats, the An- 
gora is delicate and susceptible to drafts 
and cold. Until they are three months of 
age they are difficult to raise. Worms are 
one of their most direful enemies. A few 
drops of vermifuge in the milk occasion- 
ally will tend to keep these in check. A 
breeder of my acquaintance never gives 
her cats raw meat. She buys a cheap piece 
of beef, boils it until it is almost ready to 
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fall apart, chops it fine, mixes it with the 
water it was boiled in and sets it away to 
jelly. This is then fed the cats twice a 
day, mixed with bits of bread. Their noon 
meal is always of bread and milk, and she 
takes care never to overfeed them, conse- 
quently they are never sick. She does not 
let the kittens have even this cooked meat 
until they are of good size. A bit of catnip 
occasionally acts as a tonic. Above all, 
these high-bred kitties must be kept warm. 


|" following incident I was eyewit- 
ness to. I came into one of the work- 
rooms where a plate of food for the cat had 
been left on the floor. Upon the plate of 
food was a large rat, seated upon its 
haunches eating, squirrel-fashion; lying 
with her nose almost against the plate was 
the cat, with eyes fastened upon the rat. 
When I made a slight noise the rat went 


The Cat and the Rat 
By H. S. 


At 


Fruition 
By Lizzie CLARKE-HARDY 


I scattered seed on a barren plain, 


away from the plate and walked slowly to an 
opening under the door and disappeared. 
the cat, with eves fastened upon the rat, 
paw under the door, came back to me and 
mewed. This seemed strange, as the cat 
is one of the finest ratters I ever saw, and 
has destroyed many a rodent since I saw 
the foregoing. Was the rat a hypnotist? 
Or did he tell the cat something? 


And watered the furrow with tears; 

My heart was heavy with grief and pain, 
And my soul distraught with fears. 

But after many weary days 
Of lowering clouds and rain, 

I gathered from seed that was sown in tears 


A harvest of golden grain. 
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MR GEORGE W. CABLE IN HIS STUDY 


Mr Cable and His College Girls 


Their Remarkable Achievements for Home Culture 


By Isaset Gorpon CurTIS 


SPENT a day recently in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, visiting the Home Cul- 
ture clubs, and listening to Mr George 
W. Cable as he told the story of how a 
thought of twelve years ago had changed 
the life of a city. In those days, North- 


ampton was ranked as a village, and its 
population consisted of two widely sepa- 
rated classes. There were the faculty of 
Smith college, its students and a certain 
group of lettered men and women, such 
as one always finds in a college town. The 
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other community was made up of mill 
hands and laborers of the most cosmopoli- 
tan order. 

For the highly cultured portion of the 
community, everything that could educate 
and elevate was being done; for the other 
halithe three-quarters—there was noth- 
ing but the treadmill of hard work and the 
public schools for their children. The 
churches were doing what they could, and 
the Young Men’s Christian association 
held out a helping hand, but religion made 
a dividing line. There are in this small 
city sixty different religions, and when 
one remembers that the Young Men’s 
Christian association is not intended for 
Catholics, Hebrews and Unitarians, it may 
readily be seen how lonely was the condi- 
tion of a son of the Greek church, or a 
believer in Mahomet. Kindly, charitable 
men and women had tried to better things 
in the Massachusetts village, but their at- 
tempts had not been a success. 


COLLEGE GIRLS AS HELPERS 


Mr Cable had occupied his new home in 
Northampton for only a few years when 
the need of something more than denomi- 
national church work to make America a 
reai home for its newest settlers began to 
appeal to htm. Gradually there crystallized 
in lis mind the idea of the Home Culture 
clubs. When Mr Cable speaks of that be- 
ginning he says: “I saw that at the very 
foundation of such work had to come per- 
sonal acquaintance, friendship and the cul- 
ture that begins at the fireside. I could not 
do the work alone, and the help I needed 
must come from a spirit so different from 
what the churches and charities offered that 
I had to give much time and thought to 
my helpmates. Such help was not a char- 
ity, it was a mutual exchange of benefits. 
In giving of their own education and cul- 
ture men and women, who became teach- 
ers, were learning something no books 
could teach. 

“My first helpers I selected from among 
Smith college girls. I had an earnest talk 
with them before we began work. 

““Tust understand,’ I said, ‘vou are get- 
ting more than you give. It is the carrying 
out of Tennyson’s precept— 


MR CABLE AND HIS COLLEGE GIRLS 


“Go teach the orphan boy to read, 
The orphan girl to sew.”’ 


“I began to receive really earnest help 
from these girls. Of course there were a 
few who could not immediately understand 
a new theory, although I had rejected the 
foolish and frivolous. 

“Occasionally I found the work done in 
the spirit of slumming, but I could detect 
that immediately. The world has more of 
slumming now than it needs. Gradually 
I found myself surrounded by a group of 
serious, gentle, earnest young women, and 
their work was fine. It was a mutual ex- 
change of benefits. They carried their 
learning and gentle breeding to the fire- 
sides of meager homes, and left comfort, 
heart warmth, hope and encouragement. 
For themselves, they discovered the en- 
nobling power of human sympathy and 
help. 

“To-day some of these women have 
homes of their own and a position in so- 
ciety which enables them to carry on the 
gentle work of their girlhood. The whole 
spirit of the movement, the only secret of 
its success, has been individual friend- 
ship.” 

At first the Home Culture movement be- 
gan, as the name denotes, in the homes of 
the people. Some of the first classes were 
formed to teach the English language. The 
poor foreigner just landed might have the 
most narrow understanding, yet one thing 
he knew well, that with a knowledge of 
the English language he could find a better 
job and make more money. Sometimes a 
class was made up of two college girls and 
one Pole, learning in the most halting 
manner the names of a few common things 
on a table before him. Such a pupil, be- 
ginning work in the spring, has often made 
such progress as to find himself in the fall 
speaking and writing the English language 
understandingly and earning double the 
wages he could while dumbly digging a 
ditch. 


A CLUBHOUSE 


The club movement needed funds as well 
as teachers, and for ten years Mr Cable’s 
work was wholly upheld by himself and 
ten generous citizens of Northampton. It 
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was a broad departure from the usual 
channels through which philanthropic im- 
pulse sought expression, and it took time 
to make men and women believe in it. 
Gradually the development of Home Cul- 
ture clubs demanded a general meeting 
house; even the spacious homes thrown 
open for their entertainment could not ac- 
commodate the hundreds who came, and 
the result was the handsome clubhouse 
which has meant so much to the move- 
ment. 

At one time it was the leading Methodist 
church in the center of the town. It was 
altered and refurnished to adapt it for club 
needs, and to-day it is the very heart of 
the club life, although the clubs which 
gather at the firesides grow no smaller. 
The clubhouse has its cozy smoking room, 
an excellent library, a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, a billiard room, a dance hall with 
a stage at one end, a kitchen, dining room 
and pleasant little apartments here and 
there, which are class rooms or sitting 
rooms, according to club needs. Every- 
where there are good pictures, furnishings 
which in their harmony and simplicity are 
an education, and books and magazines. 

Here every evening classes are to be 
found in progress, and in the larger rooms 
groups of old and young gather for reading 
and recreation. The teachers are college 
girls, sometimes the instructors from the 
college and well-educated citizens of North- 
ampton, each one as eager as the pupils. 
The subjects studied include arithmetic, 
Latin, writing, anatomy, bookkeeping, em- 
broidery, banjo, piano, violin, guitar and 
mandolin music, cooking, dancing, draw- 
ing, dressmaking, elocution, French, geog- 
raphy, German, geometry, history, litera- 
ture, psychology, physical culture, plain 
sewing, singing and spelling. 

In 1900 there were 605 men, women and 
children enrolled as students, which does 
not include the thousands who gather con- 
stantly for recreation. The interest and in- 
telligence shown by the students are ex- 
traordinary, when one remembers they are 
all working people—mill hands, mechanics, 
clerks from stores and domestic help, men 
and women who have done a hard day’s 
work and have had to change their working 


clothes and eat supper before getting to 
the clubhouse at 7.30, often coming several 
miles from the suburbs. 


RECREATION, AS WELL AS STUDY 


The dancing class, the gymnasium and 
the pool and billiard room have proved 
how attractive innocent recreation can be 
made and what a power it has to draw 
young folks from resorts where evil is com- 
bined with amusement. Every Saturday is 
reception night at the clubhouse, and the 
attendance averages 300. The dance hall 
has as many couples as it will hold, and 
the musicians have steady work for two 
hours. The dances close at half past 9. 
That is a rule Mr Cable constantly en- 
forces, his advice being “no late hours, for 
your own health and your employer’s 
rights.” 

The primary intention of the clubs may 
have been instruction, but first Mr Cable 
believes in recreation. The girl who has 
toiled all day in a kitchen or stood behind 
a machine for ten hours would rather dance 
than study Shakespeare during her short 
evening of leisure, and toil-tired 
mechanic cares more for the game of sci- 
ence and skill and the companionship he 
finds about a billiard table than he does for 
puzzling over geometry. The beauty of the 
Home Culture clubs is that every taste is 
catered to. The people who come for 
amusement grow interested in what others 
are doing, and give up an evening a week 
to study of any subject that appeals to 
them. If it is a department which has not 
already been taken up, a teacher is found 
for it and a class is formed. 

Mr Cable has splendid aid in his work 
from the club’s secretary, Miss Adeline 
Moffatt. She assisted him from the very 
foundation of the clubs and understands 
the people she has to deal with as well as 
the president himself. Let me give you an 
instance of how she draws young folks into 
the club’s influence. One evening she 
asked three lads who were persistent street 
corner loafers to walk home with her. She 
had been trying for months to draw them 
into the club, but found it hard work; they 
seemed to care for none of the club’s 
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attractions. That evening, she found they 
were interested, hotly interested, in one 
subject—the approaching Sharkey-Fitzsim- 
mons fight. For a moment she was 
shocked. Miss Moffatt had no admiration 
for pugilists, but she saw a chance to draw 
the boys into the club and she listened 
with keen interest to her escorts’ laudation 
of their hero. 

That night, she studied the ethics of a 
prize fight. Next day when they met her 
again they discovered she knew all about 
upper cuts. She realized the advantage of 
a solar plexus blow, she could wax enthu- 
siastic over a knockout, she knew the 
value of a second when the referee was 
counting out. Their admiration of a 
woman who was well posted on prize fight- 
ing and on the good and bad points of the 
great pugilists of the hour was unbounded, 
and when she invited them into the club- 
house to read the New York evening 
papers and the latest accounts of Fitzsim- 
mons and his chances, they accepted eager- 
iy an invitation which had hitherto been 
despised. To-day these same lads put the 
same enthusiasm into gymnastics that they 
did into prize fights, and they are num- 
hered among the crowd of boys who think 
the secretary is “just right.” 


CARDS, BILLIARDS, POOL, DANCING 


lere is the secret of Home Culture at- 
traction. Instead of denouncing a form of 
amusement which could not possibly enter- 
tain the president or the secretary, this is 
oiten made the means of attracting club 
members who could be won in no other 
way, and of insensibly leading them on to 
better things. Mr Cable believes in cards, 
billiards, pool and dancing, amusements 
which many a philanthropist classes with 
drinking, betting and bad company, as of 
real moral value under the proper roof. 
The feminine members of the club have 
as enjoyable evenings provided for them as 
if they could handle a cue in the billiard 
room. The gymnasium is crowded on the 
nights when the girls’ class is taking a 
physical culture lesson. Instruction in 
music and singing is eagerly sought, elo- 
cution and drawing have devotees, and there 


MR CABLE AND HIS COLLEGE GIRLS 


are few vacancies in the embroidery class. 
So large has the dancing class grown that 
a rule had to be made compelling the 
young folks who came to dance to join 
one other class. 

For the wives and mothers Mr Cable’s 
system has a far-reaching benefit. Sixty 
women and girls joined the cooking class 
during 1900. The demonstrations in the 
cooking classes are held in the pupils’ 
homes, and they cover bread-making, boil- 
ing, steaming, frying, salads and _ ices. 
Arrangement of menus and table service 
are considered. The income of a working- 
man is calculated and the menus prepared 
are composed of wholesome, well-cooked 
food and at prices which bring them within 
a limited income. The average cost of each 
demonstration is thirteen cents. 

The dressmaking class is one of the most 
largely attended. The teaching here is very 
practical. Dress-cutting systems are ex- 
pensive and constantly grow old-fashioned, 
so they have been discarded for paper pat- 
terns, which come within the reach of every 
purse. Instruction is given in how to cut, 
put clothes together, sew and modify a pat- 
tern when necessary. The pupils learn to 
rip old clothes, sponge, press, turn, recut 
and, in general, make the most of every- 
thing. In the young women’s class the 
workers from the mills and girls in domes- 
tic service have eagerly utilized the oppor- 
tunity to learn sewing, and many of them 
have become expert dressmakers. The 
mothers have also taken up the work. 

Outside instruction and recreation, it 
would be almost hard to enumerate what 
Home Culture means to Northampton. 
There have been flower garden competi- 
tions. Mr and Mrs Andrew Carnegie and 
several Northampton residents give liberal 
prizes yearly for the most artistic and well- 
cultivated gardens, ranging from yards 
fifty feet square to gardens in windows and 
piazzas. There were over one hundred 
entries, and if he had visited Northamp- 
ton last summer he could have strolled 
through quiet streets bordered by flower 
beds, for entire neighborhoods were in 
competition for prizes. There are savings 
banks connected with the club in which 
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parents and children become depositors. 
Mr Cable’s wide acquaintance with the 
famous men and women of the world has 
brought entertainment to Northampton 
such as is enjoyed by few cities of the size. 
It has had loan exhibitions, an Italian festa, 
plays by the Smith college girls, and socials. 

Mr Cable speaks with quiet enthusiasm 
about the well-being of the clubs. “I have 
another scheme afoot which I hope to make 
a success,” he says. “It is really begun 
now, although yet in the germinating stage. 
I want to draw together by the same friend- 
ship. which exists now between mill girls 
and college girls, capital and labor, head 
work and hand work. I want to see what 
could be done by a fireside gathering of 
owners of a large plant with their work- 
men. There are problems in which they 
have an equal interest—sanitary questions, 
the good of our town, and great national 
questions. Little by little I think it could 


be made to bring great results. The clubs 
have done splendid work for the wives of 
workingmen, and the refined, educated 
women of Northampton have helped us 
well. The woman who has to solve the 
problem of making a small income meet 
the needs of a large family grows one-sided. 
She has no thought of anything but how to 
feed and clothe a family and get her house- 
work done. We are trying to teach her 
how to do that housework better and more 
easily and have time left for something 
which lifts her from the drudgery of the 
kitchen. The people have come to trust us 
implicitly. Mothers and fathers put their 
boys and girls into our hands. They ex- 
pect us to bring them up. At first we tried 
a sort of self-government, but it did not 
work well. Ours has to be a sort of paren- 
tal attitude. Such a trust has come little 
by little. It brings a glow of satisfaction 
and the bond of friendship.” 


The Secret of Perpetual Youth 


By Rev H. L. Myricx, LL D 


HE bodily infirmities that advancing 

years sometimes entail may not be 
avoided, but it is not necessary to succumb 
to them,and they need notimply infirmity of 
mind, unless the intellectual faculties have 
been habitually neglected. If one be con- 
fined to the invalid’s chamber the mind is 
not obliged to remain there; for, though 
the body may be fixed in bed or chair, 
thought can range over the entire world of 
nature, literature and life. 

The bereavements that have over- 
shadowed us from time to time, and pierced 
us where we were most vulnerable, are 
almost too sacred to touch upon in brevity 
just now. The healing influence of time 
may be referred to, however. For that 
benificent power, which brings forgetful- 
ness to the frivolous, eases the burdens of 
thoughtful, earnest souls, as old age brings 
more frequent separations from companions 
and friends, and reveals to them the patient 
comfort of Tennyson’s familiar words: 


“T hold it true, whate’er befall; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


The pecuniary losses that come to most 
of us in the way of life are neither accept- 
able visitations nor agreeable reminis- 
cences. It is the part of wisdom not to think 
of them, nor even look at them. Let the 
gaze be onward and upward, not backward. 
Privation is uncomfortable, and perhaps 
discouraging, but grumbling and snappish 
privation is very much worse, the mental 
state being worse than the outward condi- 
tion—bad as that may be. Money is good, 
whatever the moralist may say. The love 
of money is bad, and the loss of money 
ought to teach the folly of depending on 
anything outside the soul and God. What 
one has within himself is all that can posi- 
tively be depended on in old age. 

And so the gist of what has been said 
may be compressed within a few words: 
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Fill up the mind, and keep doing so as long 
as you are above ground. Observe, think, 
assimilate. The way to keep young is to 
be useful to one’s fellow-men and to main- 
tain intellectual vigor by using the mind. 
And if power is waning, and neighbors 
insinuate that we have only the tail end of 
a mind left, then wag the tail! In advanc- 
ing years one must keep what mind he has 
alert by constant use; keep the windows of 


the soul open, maintain a lively interest in 
current affairs, sympathize with young peo- 
ple, and accept, believe and apply Browning 
philosophy: 
“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be. 
The last of life for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned.’ 


Youth shows but half; trust God; see all nor be 
afraid.” 


Piano Drapery 


By Heten M. Hunt 


T= piano, unless treated decoratively, 
is a stiff article of furniture. As stand- 
ing the back to the wall deadens its tones, 
music lovers are inclined to reverse the in- 
strument and place the back toward the cen- 
ter of the room. As that is unsightly, some 
drapery is needed, which should be rich 
and heavy. A good way is to cover the 
back with a broad, double box-plaiting of 
silk, drape over the top and one side a 
hanging of the same colored plush. Should 
silk alone be used, it should be richly 
embroidered. A musical score and musical 


instruments artistically grouped would be 
very effective. The embroidery should be 
in monotone. If the piano is placed diagon- 
ally across one corner, the stiffness is 
relieved by standing behind it a handsome 
screen, preferably one of dark, rich coloring 
and matching or contrasting with the wood 
of the instrument. A black background 
with mixed figures in gold embroidery, 
Japanese in motive, is decorative. A rich, 
dark corner cabinet is also suitable, or a tall 
pedestal holding a bust or a statuet. Other 
things will suggest themselves. 


A Substitute for Morphine 


By Frank D. 


Noss but the physician of large prac- 
tice has -a just appreciation of the 
extent of the opium or morphine habit, 
and even from him are many cases hidden. 
There are two causes which, for the most 
part, lead to this pernicious habit—pain and 
sleeplessness. Instead of resorting to opium 
or any of its alkaloids for either of these 
conditions, a most harmful practice, the 
sufferers would, in most cases, be helped 
by phosphate of magnesia, in doses, say, of 
a half-teaspoonful of the powders in a little 


Marne, M D 


hot water. Taken at frequent intervals. 
especially in intestinal and uterine colic, this 
treatment is invaluable. 

For indigestion, acute or chronic, and the 
insomnia almost always consequent there- 
upon, the use of this medicine, taken after 
meals and at bedtime in the manner indi- 
cated, will prove an effectual specific. Taken 
in sufficient doses it is also a laxative as 
well. The medicine is inexpensive, mild, 
safe when wisely administered, agreeable 
to the taste and effectual. 
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Bettinas 
Gree Sosentines, 
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GS hat is a Valentine like 2?” asked cunning Hans in the morning. 
a little said ‘Bettina with on it, and Sr and 
S%2, and I love it, Hans!” What is a Valentine like ?” asked 
Hans’ again when the 795. struck one. “It is red as as aN: 
said Bettina , “and has a sweet smell , and I must plant it ina 
and waler it with my little and I love it, Hans !” 
“What is « Valentine like ?” asked Hans again when the aE set. 
“Oh!” cried Beltina , “it has yellow and a long and it 
came in a @=, and wears a silver ¥ and I must give it 
E> to drink , and Mee. To lie on, and I love it, Hans!” 
But you, dear Hans, you have no Valentine yourself 
shall be my litle Valentine ” said cunning Hans, “for I love” her 
best of all!” Ghe old pray hissed at the children. What 
did he care for a or a ! But would 
syyou not be as happy as litle Bettina, if you had three such 
beautiful Valentines -and ‘brother Hans 
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A Little Lad 


By Atice E. ALLEN 


| tits ABE hurried home just as fast 
as his feet would carry him. Perhaps 
if he had worn soft wool stockings and 
finely fitting boots, like yours, he could 
have run faster. But instead of stockings 
he wore deerskin leggings and, pulled over 
these, were clumsy moccasins of bearskin, 
which his mother had made for him. 

Such a funny little figure as he was, 
trudging along across the rough fields. 
Ilis suit was of warm gray homespun. His 
odd-shaped cap had once been on the back 
of acoon. The coon’s tail flew out behind 
little Abe’s head, as he went along, like a 
funny, furry tassel. But if you could have 
looked into the honest, twinkling blue eyes 
of this little lad of long ago you would 
have liked him at once. 

In one hand littke Abe held something 
very precious. It wasn’t a purse of gold, 
nor a bag of jewels. It was only a book, 
but little Abe thought more of that book in 
his hand than he would of gold or precious 
stones. 

To know just what that book meant to 
this little lad, you would need to be very 
fond of reading. You would need, too, to 
know how it would seem to live far away 
from all schools, to have no books of your 
own, and to see no books anywhere, except 
two or three very old ones of your moth- 
er’s, which she had read to you, over and 
over, until you knew many of their pages 
by heart. 

So when a neighbor had told little Abe 
that he could take this book home and keep 
it until he had read every page, do you 
wonder that his eyes shone like stars? A 
real, printed book—a book that told about 
real little boys and girls and the big world. 
Little Abe’s heart beat fast; it seemed al- 
most too good to be true. 

Little Abe’s home was built on a hillside. 
It was not much like yours. It was not 
built of stone nor brick—not even of nice, 
smooth lumber, but of rough logs. When 
little Abe lay in his small bed, close to the 
roof, he could look through chinks between 


of Long Ago 


the logs, and see the great white stars 
twinkling down at him. Sometimes the 
big yellow moon smiled at him as she 
sailed through the dark night sky. 
And, sometimes, too, saucy raindrops spat- 
tered down upon the little face on the 
coarse pillow. 

To-night, after little Abe had crept up 
the steps to the loft he put his precious 
book in a small crevice between the logs. 
When the first gray light came in, in the 
morning, he woke and read until his father 
called him to get up. This he did, night 
after night, until the book was nearly fin- 
ished. Little Abe worked hard, and never 
a minute had he, all day long, to peep 
between the covers of his beloved book. 

One night he slipped the book away as 
usual and fell asleep to dream of its wonder- 
ful story. He woke very early, but there 
were no golden sunbeams to peep through 
the chinks and play across his pillow this 
morning. The loft was dark and cold. Lit- 
tle Abe could hear the wind whistling out- 
of-doors. He reached out his hand for the 
book, and—what do you think? He put it 
into a pile of something lying, white and 
cold, on the bed. His little bed was covered 
with an outside blanket of soft snow! 

He shivered and sat up, reaching again 
for the book. He pulled it out. Then the 
poor little fellow almost cried. For that 
precious book was wet from cover to cover, 
and its crisp leaves were crumpled and 
soaked from the heavy fall of snow. 

Poor little Abe! He sat up in his cold 
little bed, and brushed off the snow as best 
he could. He tried hard to keep back the 
tears. But there was a big lump in his 
throat and a big ache in his heart. What 
would the kind neighbor say? 

As soon as he could, little Abe set off 
across the snowy fields to the house of the 
neighbor. It was more than a mile away, 
but he trudged along, not thinking of the 
wind, nor the cold, ‘but only of the bor- 
rowed book. When he found the neighbor, 
he held out the poor spoiled book, and 
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looking straight up into the man’s face with 
clear, honest eyes, he told his sad little 
story. 

“Well, my boy,” said the man, smiling 
down into the sober little face, “so my 
book is spoiled. Will you work for me to 
pay me for it?” 

“T will do anything for you, sir,” said the 
little fellow eagerly. 

“Well, then, I will ask you to pull fodder 
corn for me for three days,” said the man. 

Little Abe looked up into the kind face. 
“Then, sir,” he said wistfully, “will the 
book be all mine?” 

“Why, yes, of course, you can have the 
book—you will earn it,” said the man good- 
naturedly. 

So little Abe went to work. For three 


days he pulled corn for the cattle. He was 
cold, his back ached, he was tired all over. 
But he was too happy to mind, for tha: 
precious book was soon to be his own, his 
very own. 

What was the book for which little Abe 
worked so long and faithfully? Was it a 
book of wonderful adventures? Or a story 
of the sea? Or a book of beautiful fairy- 
tales? The book was the Life of George 
Washington. And, long years afterward, 
when our little friend of the honest blue 
eyes had become a grand man, and the 
great and good president of our nation, he 
used to tell the story of his first book, anc! 
say, “That book—the Life of Washington 
—helped to make me the president of the 
United States!” 


Our Friends, the Bears 


By James E. Tower 


i was an evening in late August, and 
black, awful shadows buried gulch and 
canyon and lingered along the walls of pri- 
meval forest, under the crescent moon. 
Where the fairylike buff and orange and 
white of the Yellowstone cliffs had dazzled 
the traveler in the Italian sunlight, the eagle 
had his pinnacle all to himself now; and 
where irreverent tourists had romped and 
jested, the bears and other forest folk were 
gliding out of their hiding places for their 
inning. The dynamo was throbbing away 
in the electric light station behind the hotel, 
as I strolled out that way to see if the bears 
had ventured forth. 

“Follow this road ’round to the little sage 
brush hill,” said the man in the door of 
the light station, “and keep quiet, and 
you'll see ’em feeding in the hollow. 
They’re shy and will run awa: if you make 
any noise,” 

“They don’t bother anybody, I suppose?” 

“Not if you mind your own business. 
Some people clapped their hands at ’em 
the other day, to make ’em look up. All 
the bears ran away except one, and he come 
after em. Did they run? Well! One big 
man tripped and fell flat on his face. The 


bear didn’t come only a few rods, and 
turned back.” 

“Do they ever come down around the 
hotel?” 

“Oh, yes. There was a butcher’s wagon 
out here the other night, and I found three 
bears trying to break it open; drove ’em 
off with clubs.” 

I followed the winding cart road past the 
outbuildings of the hotel and crept silently 
up on a little eminence overgrown with 
sage brush. Across the hollow, a steep hil! 
crowned with tall woods; and down in the 
hollow, sure enough, a group of dark hulks 
moving slowly about; one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight—nine of them. Even 
my cautious approach to within a distance 
of perhaps four hundred feet caused three 
or four to scramble part way up the steep 
hill toward the woods. 

There was a sudden snarl, then a duet of 
angry growls; two of the biggest of the 
bears were quarreling over a tidbit. The 
hollow in the hills is used as a dumping 
place for refuse from the hotel kitchen, as 
is the custom with the hotels of the Yellow- 
stone national park. 

These were silver-tips, the most irritable 
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and suspicious of the park bears. The black 
bears are regarded as almost tame and 
harmless during the summer, when they are 
fed regularly, and no especial fear is 
expressed concerning the cinnamon bears. 
Uf real grizzlies there are none, if we may 
believe the stage drivers; the silver-tips are 
commonly called grizzlies because the gray 
sheen of their coats gives them a resem- 
blance to those old monarchs of the moun- 
tain forests. 

One of the frequent morning discoveries 
around the park hotels is the fresh foot- 
prints of nightly visitors from beardom. 
A stage driver walking from the hotel to 
the drivers’ lodgings, perhaps a thousand 
feat distant, through the woods, one night 
the past summer, heard a sound behind 
him, and stood not upon the order of his 
going when he saw that his companion 
was a bear. The animal evidently was 
on his way somewhere and did not mind 
the driver’s presence. At the Fountain 
Geyser hotel the black bears allow the 
kodak fiend to get within thirty or forty 
feet of them, while feeding. I saw seven 
bears there in a group, including a mother 
and two cubs. Not even the rattling of 
the stage and the sound of human voices 
prevented a large black bear from coming 


in full view of a stage load of us, in the 
woods near the Grand canyon. 

The expression on a black bear’s face 
when a snap-shot intruder creeps to within 
thirty or forty feet, is a study. He gives 
the visitor a side glance, munching the 
while on his food, as much as to say: “Well, 
I guess you’re harmless; this piece of meat 
is too good to leave, and there wouldn't 
be a thing left of you, anyway, if you should 
get too fresh and compel me to make 
trouble.” 

Dooley, a silver-tip cub tied to a tree at 
the Grand canyon hotel, was so wroth 
because I snapped my camera at him that 
he “had it in for me,” as the boys say, the 
rest of the day; glaring at me, turning his 
back when he thought I was trying to 
photograph him. He snapped at visitors— 
quite pardonably. He was to return to the 
woods and his mamma in the fall, for 
silver-tips cannot be tamed, it is said. 

To the children who visit the Yellow- 
stone park the bears are an unending 
delight. The young folks come to recog- 
nize the bears as good neighbors, when 
justly treated. The bears, on their side, are 
quick to learn who are their friends, and 
are more than glad to be on good terms 
with the human race. 


The House of the Little High Chair 


By Mary H. FLANNER 


Oh, the house of the Little High Chair 
Owns many a throne, I declare. 
And its kings and queens—they are small; 
And the crowns that they wear—they are all 
Made of softest and silkiest hair! 
Sing hey, baby; hi, baby! 
See, we bend the knee, 
And homage pay, the livelong day, 
To High Chair royalty! 
Oh, the house of the Little High Chair! 
Though kingdoms be burdened elsewhere, 
Here the heart of the mother-love sings 
To her dear little queens and her kings, 


And the world is all happiness there! 


Sing hey, baby; hi, baby! 
See, we bend the knee, 

And homage pay, the livelong day, 
To High Chair royalty! 
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TRAINING THE TWO HANDS SO TO OBEY MIND AND EYE AS TO DO EVERYTHING WELL 


These children practice freehand manual training drawing, make original designs on plane sur- 
faces for specific purposes, then model them in clay and finally carve them in oak. No copying 


machines, stencils or instruments of precision are used. The mind creates, the eye measures, the. 


hand executes—all directed by energized will power. Hand dexterity is thus united with originality 
of product. By these and other means such power and facility are acquired that the hands become 
able to almost unconsciously do anything artistically and well, as described in Natural Methods in 
Education. To thus convert tough oak into a desired beautiful shape obliges children to be patient, 
to struggle with hands and arms, to know form, to practice care and precision, and to do 
all this until these attributes form the habit of working together. Even beginners produce 
valuable and artistic carvings, some of which adorn the walls of the schoolroom. No expensive 
apparatus is necessary; a strong bench, five dollars’ worth of carving tools and a few pieces of oak 
— suffice for a family, while a few such outfits used in rotation are enough for hundreds of 
pupils, 


Natural Methods in Education 


By Herpert Myrick 


O discover the bent of the child, then to 

train it along the line of its special 
capacity. To bring out individuality and 
foster originality. To cultivate love of 
work, develop energy, and create the abil- 
ity to make the hand obey the mind. At 
the same time to train the eye to so guide 
the hands that one’s work shall be good, 
thorough, beautiful, artistic. To enable 


youth to drink in the inspiration of nature, 
transforming it into enthusiastic endeavor. 
To form character, sense of responsibility 
and capacity. And to do this in such man- 
ner that our boys and girls shall develop 
a vigorous mind in a healthy body, grow- 
ing into men and women both able and 
willing to do the world’s work. 

All this constitutes real education. It 
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NATURAL METHODS IN EDUCATION 


means the development of the power of 
accurate observation, keen perception, 
sound reasoning and energetic action. 
How different the product of such train- 
ing compared to the ordinary methods of 
instruction! 

Simple means which, properly corre- 
lated with other school work, would 
accomplish these results, have long been 


NATURE DRAWING FROM MEMORY 


The pupils study the real birds, bugs, flies or 
other natural objects, making sketches from them 
and applying the proper name to each part. After- 
ward these sketches are redrawn from memory. 
Those who have been properly trained by the 
methods referred to in the accompanying article 
acquire such power of memory and such respon- 
siveness of hand and eye to mind as to accurately 
reproduce the most difficult natural history charts 
wholly from memory. The only place in the 
world where art methods and manual training are 
so united with nature study and other educational 
work as to accomplish such results in young 
pupils, is at the Roman Catholic high school, 
Philadelphia, which in these respects stands at the 
very head in the new education, 


MEMORY DRAWING 


The boy drew the stuffed bird in several posi- 
tions. Now he is able to reproduce the subject in 
any position without having the model. This is 
done with crayon or brush, in color or black and 
white. The subject is also modeled in clay from 
memory. Eye and memory become so trained 
that the pupil can draw a moving animal in its 
various postures. 


sought. They are supplied, in a measure, 
by the methods worked out during the 
past twenty-five years by J. Liberty Tadd 
in the public industrial art school of Phil- 
adelphia. Discarding the complex and 
expensive apparatus and machinery that 
have grown up about so-called manual 
training, this pioneer in the new education 
turns to nature and art. Exercises in free- 
hand manual training drawing, combined 
with design and color work, and supple- 
mented with modeling in clay and carving 
in wood, are the elementary lines of work. 
Natural objects, real things, are studied, 
drawn, painted, modeled or furnish the 
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basis of original design on plane surfaces 
or in clay or wood. 

The child sees for itself the real object, 
instead of reading about it. The child also 
hears the talk about the thing, and draws 
or models or carves the object. Thus eye, 
ear, tactual sense, muscular sense, will 
power, work together to impress the mind. 
“All the powers of impression are culti- 
vated, while all the powers of expression 
are developed.” When this work is done 
during the formative period, facts thus 
locked into the mind are never forgotten 
because brain-fabric corresponding to such 
facts is actually formed. All this stores up 
energy that seeks to express itself in work 
or play. By forming right habits of work 
and study, action becomes a habit. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Thus it becomes as easy for the two 
hands to do other things well, as it now 
is for one hand to write. Eye and mind 
are only satisfied when whatever is done 
is accomplished as perfectly as possible. 
To do one’s best becomes automatic, by 
very force of habit. How simple these 
methods, how adaptable to all school work, 
and what they enable the children to 
accomplish, may be inferred from the ac- 
companying illustrations. Mr Tadd truly 
says: “Nothing gives greater dignity to man 
than a complete realization of the power of 
being able to do. No joy is greater or more 
lasting than that received by doing well 
with the complete being—brain, eye, hands, 
will and judgment—all tools, God-given 
tools to be trained and used.” 


FREEHAND WORK IN ORIGINAL DESIGN 


The memory being stored with a wealth of natural forms and units of design in the different 
styles or periods of art, the children early acquire proficiency in creating original designs of artistic 
merit for panels, wall papers, fabrics, book covers, furniture or other practical objects. They never 
make two alike. Hand and eye co-operate so naturally that all this work is done freehand, with- 


out instruments. 


In this and other work of these natural methods in education, the special bent of 


the individual early appears, so that he or she may proceed to develop along the lines of their natural 


Capacity. 


Children who show aptitude for art become so trained as to win scholarships in the fine 


art institutions in competition with much older persons taught by conventional methods, “surpass- 


ing the latter in brilliancy and accuracy of work.” 
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be my childhood I had a longing to learn 
how to cook, but my mother said, “Stick 
to your lessons; you can begin cooking 
when you grow older.” We lived in Scot- 
land, where cooking was done over an open 
fire of peat or soft coal. Ours was one of 
the few stoves in the village. My mother 
boiled and fried and stewed on it, but she 
never attempted to bake or roast, an oven 
being too complicated an affair to master 
readily. One summer an American aunt 
came to visit us. She was surprised that 
we did not bake our own bread, cake and 
biscuit. She described the whiteness, the 
lightness and deliciousness of American 
bread. My mother went with her for a visit 
in London, and my first revelry in freedom 
was bread baking. I had listened intently 
to my aunt’s description of how to make 
bread, so I hurried from the depot to the 
bakeshop, where I invested my treasured 
pocket money in a bag of “fine white flour,” 
as we called.it in Scotland, and a gill of 
brown, lively-looking yeast. 

A row of small brothers and sisters stood 
open-mouthed about the kitchen table to 
watch the wonderful process of bread mak- 
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Three Baking Days 


By MAcDoNALpD 


ing. The stove was packed full of coal 
and the flames roared up the chimney, for 
every damper was open. At last the bread 
was ready and my arms felt as if 1 had 
indulged in twenty-four hours of dumbbell 
exercise, for the kneading had been really 
hard work. Into each greased pan I laid a 
white beautiful slab of dough, then I 
popped them in the oven, shut the damper 
and waited for my loaves to bake. 

That was at 3 o’clock. My aunt had 
taken it for granted we knew bread must 
rise, so she had not gone into details about 
that process. We children heaped wood 
and coal into the stove, we turned the 
dampers on and off, poked the fire and 
shook it till the stove grew red, then white, 
and all but set fire to the house. At 8 
o’clock we looked like an army of coal 
heavers and the bread had not baked. It 
looked as if it had shrunk, instead of rising. 
We left it in the oven all night with a 
splendid fire in the stove. 

We were a dejected group next morning 
as we filed out to the wash-shed, I with a 
heap of what looked like big brown cobble- 
stones in my apron. We had decided to 
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hide the bread failure in the wash-shed 
attic; if we buried it the gardener might dig 
it up in the spring. My biggest brother 
climbed the wash-shed chimney. There 
was a manhole opening from it to the apol- 
ogy for an attic. Into it he flung the loaves 
one by one. They 


like thin, dead stuff. At the nearest gro- 
cery I bought another cake and stirred it 
in. Then I set my bread, mixing it as 
ordered with two quarts of flour and a 
pint of liquid. I kneaded the dough till it 
was as smooth and elastic as the best 
cook could have 


rumbled and _ rolled 
and thumped as if he 
were playing nine- 
pins. We did not 
smile; we were at- 
tending a funeral of 
dead hopes. 

Years afterward I 
smiled; I laughed, 
even. I had grown 
to womanhood and 
been a_house- 
wife in my American 
home for six years, 
when a Scotch cousin 
came to visit us. We 
talked one night as 
Josh Whitcomb does 
in The Old Home- 
stead, of childhood 
days and of the old 
home, which had 
become hers after we 
crossed the Atlantic. 

“You remember 
the wash-shed, Els- 
peth?” she said. “One 
day the ceiling came 
down and in_ the 
debris we found the 
queerest things— 
eight brown things like small curling stones. 
Our neighbors said they were meteors.” 

My second baking day occurred a few 
weeks after I began housekeeping. I had 
studied the subject of bread, and when I 
did attempt it, I felt I knew everything 
about it. I had learned Mrs _ Lincoln’s 
recipe for the staff of life by heart, so after 
I washed the supper dishes I got the mate- 
rials together and made my second batch 
of bread. Only one thing perplexed me. 
Mrs Lincoln called for half a cup of yeast. 
I had a yeast cake to deal with and when 
dissolved in half a cup of water, it looked 


‘“WE WERE A DEJECTED GROUP AS WE FILED 
OUT TO THE WASH-SHED” 


¢ wished for, then I 
set it to rise 
over night. The 
thermometer stood at 
80 degrees. I knew 
a hot night affected 
bread queerly, so I 
left the pan by the 
open window of the 
pantry, where cool 
air could strike it. 
We lived in the sixth 
flat of an apartment 
house, and at 5 
o'clock the next 
morning I was 
awakened by our 
milkman with the 
news that something 
white was escaping 
from one of our 
windows. “It’s on 
the Vincent street 
side o’ the block, 
ma’am,” he shouted, 
“an’ there’s a crowd 
watchin’ it. They’re 
debatin’ about what 
it is. The stream 
hain’t got down far 
enough yet fur them 
to touch it, but it’s creepin’ along fast to 
the second story.” 

I rushed to the pantry with my heart 
beating. It was my precious bread. The 
power of the two yeast cakes had lifted the 
cover from the bread pan, then it had risen 
and risen till it had to escape somewhere, 
so it chose the window. I peeped out and 
met the gaze of a hundred curious eyes. 
That batch of bread cost us four dollars, 
for a steeple-jack had to be engaged to 
scrape the dough from the walls of the 
block. 

My third baking day was the beginning 
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THREE BAKING DAYS 


of knowing how, and since that time I have 
had no gigantic failures to put on record. I 
had acquired enough common sense to real- 
ize it takes at least one practical demon- 
stration of the art of baking to learn how 
to make good bread. A housekeeper can 
no more turn out a perfect loaf at her first 
attempt than can an apprentice in a bakery. 
I found a kindly neighbor, the daughter 
of generations of good cooks, to give me 
a lesson on bread. 

“One reason why your bread ran down 
the side of the house,” she said, ‘‘was 
because you set it too early. You mixed it 
before 7 o’clock. In hot weather like 
this, I don’t set my bread till 10 o'clock. 
ight hours in the summer is quite as long 
as bread ought to stand at the first rising. 
lf left after it has risen to twice its original 
bulk it will sour. You hear women com- 
plain about the yeast, the flour, the milk 
x the weather, as a sort of apology for 
bad bread. They ought to look to them- 
selves, for in ten cases out of twelve, sour 
bread is the result of their own careless- 
ness. They have set it too soon, or left it 
standing after it is well risen. Often on a 
hot night I leave my bread pan standing 
on the cool cellar bottom. 

“One has to be quite as careful’ in the 
winter. There are cooks who will set their 
bread all right, then leave it close to a 
window where Jack Frost is painting won- 
derful pictures. They will muffle it in a 
blanket and set it over a register, then won- 
der why they find it half baked in the 
morning. There is a deal to learn about 
kneading, about raising and baking, but 
above all it is the thought and care given 
to bread that gives you fine, sweet, whole- 
some, nutty-flavored loaves. Good flour 
is a necessity. I never buy cheap flour, the 
hest is the cheapest. I don’t believe in any- 
thing but fresh compressed yeast. It is 
cheap; two cents’ worth will make six 
loaves. I have tried all the yeast, bake- 
shop yeast, peddler’s veast, homemade 
veast and dried yeast cakes, but none of 
them are so reliable, or produce the results 
you get from compressed veast. The mak- 
ers of compressed yeast guarantee it; it is 
delivered fresh to dealers all over the coun- 


try every day, and if your groceryman sends 
you a cake of yeast which looks shriveled 
and brown and has an unpleasant odor, 
instead of a fresh alcoholic smell, send it 
right back to the store and have it 
exchanged. Now for our bread.” 

She poured from the teakettle a pint of 
hot water and added it to a pint of milk, 
then tried it to see if it was lukewarm, 
She had put the yeast cake to soak in a 
few tablespoons of tepid water. It had 
almost dissolved, so she stirred it into the 
milk and water, added two teaspoons of salt 
and poured it all into the bread pan. She 
gradually added well-sifted flour, stirring 
constantly till a dough was formed stiff 
enough to turn out in a mass on the baking 
board. For half an hour she kneaded it 
with a supple, dexterous movement, which 
I did not acquire in many bakings. When 


“I PEEPED OUT AND MET THE GAZE OF A HUNDRED 
CURIOUS EYES” 
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it was so smooth and elastic that her every 
touch brought it clean from the baking 
board, she put it in the bread pan, which 
had been washed, dried and greased. The 
top of the dough she brushed lightly with 
melted butter to keep it from crusting, 
then she covered it, set it where a draft did 
not touch it, and said good night. 

I had lifted the lid and was peeping 
delightedly at the fine, white, bubbly mass 
when she said good morning. She just 
dusted the baking board with flour and 
rubbed it smooth, then she tumbled out the 
mass of spongy dough. There was not a 
suspicion of stickiness about it. She cut 
it into pieces large enough for ordinary 
loaves, put two into each of my large pans, 


DISCOVERIES 


Madebyour Observers and Experimenters 


# All winter long I have a nice, pungent bit of 
green salad growing in the kitchen window. I 
take a shallow cigar box, and fill it with rich dirt, 
over which I put a layer of sand. Then I sow 
some mustard seed, water it and set it in a warm 
place. Before a week is over there is a fine bed 
of delicate green shoots. In ten days the mustard 
is big enough to cut and eat. I generally have two 
boxes on hand, one growing, the other ready to 
cut. I raise a parsley crop in the same fash- 
ion.—I. C. 


I always keep a shoemaker’s needle in my work 
basket. It saves many a trip to the cobbler’s with 
a shoe which has only a broken stitch in it.—C. 


¥# Cash buying of home supplies of all kinds has 
always been my rule. It is safe and economical, 
and is the rule I believe persons of moderate 
means should observe. There is another side to 
the question, however, for those of larger incomes, 
as I have learned in talking with one of the man- 
agers of a department store. “Women buy more 
when they have an account with us,” he said, 
“but they are much better treated, even if they 
do not buy any more than they would otherwise. 
Cash customers come and go and we never know 
how much they buy, whether it is little or much. 
But here is Mrs So and So, whose bill is made 
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greasing lightly between them to keep them 
from sticking when baked. The loaves 
were brushed over with melted butter, cov- 
ered with clean towels and left to rise. In 
an hour and a half they were ready to put 
in the oven. They baked in fifty minutes 
and were as brown and sweet as a chestnut. 

Since that day I have baked hundreds of 
loaves and never had sour, sickly-looking 
bread. I do not lay success in bread mak- 
ing to any special capability. Any woman 
of average intelligence and strength can 
make good bread, only it takes more than 
that, it takes the same interest, and the 
same painstaking care to make a delicious 
loaf as it does to paint a picture or write 
a story. 


out every month; her name soon becomes familiar, 
we look upon her as a largé customer and treat 
her accordingly.” 


# When one has a severe bronchial cold, or a cold 
on the lungs, nothing is more soothing, to my 
notion, than a little Japanese stove placed at night 
on the sore spot. These little inventions are about 
five or six inches long, slightly curved. A little 
slide, when opened, shows a carbon, which, when 
lighted, will burn a number of hours, producing a 
mild, even heat. They can be bought with the 
carbons at the Chinese and Japanese stores.— 
A. 


A woman who has just returned from spending 
the summer abroad tells of visiting a school at 
Bethnal Green, London, where the little daugh- 
ters of the poor are taught housework and domes- 
tic economy. The school is a small house ar- 
ranged like the home of an English workingman, 
and the ten-year-old housewives are taught every 
phase of housekeeping. They go marketing, they 
sew, darn, mend, cook, clean, wash, iron, set a 
table, and learn what is meant by healthy food. 
The youngsters have a perfect passion for five 
things—marketing, scrubbing a floor, blacking 
stoves, cleaning knives and peeling potatoes. These 
occupations are so popular that they are held out 
as rewards. 


recipes printed in Goop and 
the ways of doing things, are taken from actual 
experience. Should a recipe or a method advo- 
cated in its columns fail after repeated and thor- 
ough trials to give satisfaction, write to our Ex- 
periment Station department about it. A little 
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explanation may set the inquirer and many others 
right. 


#In these days of precarious water supply the 
advantages of some of the residents of a north- 
western city which I visited in September are of 
particular interest. The little city of Walla Walla, 
in southeastern Washington, is situated on ground 


which bubbles with springs of pure water ; indeed, 
the name, in the Indian tongue, signifies “waters 
waters.” The accompanying picture shows one 
of several water wheels used by residents of out- 
lying streets to supply their dwellings from the 
tivulets which pass their very doors, between 
street and front lawn.—J. E. T. 


» “The secret, I think, of giving a family what 
they like to eat,” says a young housewife who 
succeeds remarkably well in her catering, “is not 
to keep a dish going till they are tired of it. I 
believe in changing the morning cereal often, 
dropping a favorite dessert after a few times and 
not having a boarding house regularity in the 
bill of fare. This cannot be done if the house- 
keeper leaves the catering to the girl in the 
kitchen. Women don’t like the bother of deciding 
what they shall have meal after meal. A house- 
keeper who enjoys the marketing and the catering 
will provide the variety people like.” 


Have you ever tried boiling potatoes with a 
chicken? The fowl loses none of its relish by 
the neighborly cooking, while the potatoes gain 
a great deal. They are the better for it when 
served hot with the fowl, and if when they are 
cold you convert them into a potato salad or use 
them with chicken stock for soup you will dis- 
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cover they have a flavor they can gain in no other 
way.—G. H. 


“When in doubt or difficulty, ask Goop Housg- 
KEEPING.” 


® Any and every reader is cordially welcomed 
into this monthly meeting of our “observers and 
experimenters.” It will be worth while to send 
good, practical paragraphs from experience, for 
these are well paid for. 


In a home recently built in one of Michigan’s 
cities, the “den” was designed by the daughter of 
the family for her own use. While the home 
was keing planned her gentleman friends aided 
her in her scheme by presenting autograph tiles 
for the grate in her den. They wrote their auto- 
graphs on the tiles, and the young lady traced 
them over with gold paint and burned them in her 
china kiln. Among those presented are imported 
German tiles bearing bold, beautiful designs, 
bisque tiles with that delicate flowery decoration 
peculiar to that material, and many beautiful por- 
celain ones. They are uniform in size, six by six 
inches, and number twenty-five in all—L. F. M. 


#A very economical and attractive custom is 
being revived among the dainty housewives in the 
use of the bread board on the table. These boards 
are made attractive by the ladies with poker dec- 
orations of wheat heads, oat sprays and rye tops. 
These decorations are only put upon the beveled 
edge, the top being left clear and white for use. 
It requires some practice to cut the bread neatly, 
thus offering a new accomplishment to the lady 
presiding at the table—G. R. M. 


# Some women say it is not worth while to bake 
bread; the baker’s bread is cheaper. I have ex- 
perimented with a flour costing $5.80 a barrel, 
the best of flour in the market—and the best flour 
is the cheapest. From the barrel I had a bag taken 
weighing 24% pounds. From this I made twenty- 
four loaves of bread, each loaf weighing a few 
ounces more than the baker’s ten-cent loaf. 
With the flour costing 80 cents, I used 24 cents’ 
worth of yeast, 12 cents’ worth of lard and five 
cents’ worth of salt and sugar. I allowed 25 cents 
for the fire used for baking, which made the bread 
cost six cents a loaf. Homemade bread is better 
and more wholesome than baker’s bread: then 
every housewife knows the difference in lasting 
qualities—Mrs F. B. C. 


When you make vanilla ice cream add a dash 
of black pepper. You will be as much surprised 
as I was at the odd improvement it made in the 
flavor.—A Housewife. 
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Aunt Sarah Visits a Harlem 


Flat 


A True Story, BY MARJORIE PELTON 


66 [* I’D stayed another week with Cousin 

Emeline I’d have gone clean, ravin’ 
crazy,’ exclaimed Aunt Sarah, on her re- 
turn from New York. “We don’t know 
what the rest an’ quiet an’ beauty of the 
country means till we put it alongside of 
livin’ in a great city. You don’t get your 
fair share of sunshine or fresh air or green 
things or even of clean wind. I’d about as 
lief go to prison as live all my life in a 
flat. 

“Emeline met me at the depot. We took 
the elevated to get to Harlem. It was 
rainin’ and I got sloppin’ wet an’ draggled 
climbin’ them nasty elevated stairs. It was 
gettin’ dark an’ I could look out of the 
car window into all sorts of places. My, 
to think of livin’ in a place where you 
can’t pull down a curtain between you an’ 
the hull of creation! 

“Emeline’s house is so far up town it 
was most 10 o’clock before we got there. 
It’s on a fine wide street and there’s more 
air to be had there than you have for your 
portion down town. There’s no elevator in 
the block where Emeline lives. She says 
they’ve a finer flat for the money than 
they’d git in a block where there is an 
elevator. They’re up six flights of stairs; 
they have eight rooms, an’ what do you 
s’pose their rent is? Forty dollars a month! 

“Wal, I was fairly tuckered out by 10 
o’clock. I was too tired to take a look 
around, so I had a cup of real nice tea an’ 


got to bed. I woke up twice in the night. 
Once it was cats, the terriblest pow-wowin’ 
you ever heard. The other time | dreamed 
I was smotherin’. There was two windows 
an’ they was wide open, but there wa’n’t 
no air comin’ in. My, what I’d have given 
for a breath of wind off the meadows! I 
was waked again about daylight. There 
was a little peepin’ voice from somewhere 
down below cryin’, ‘Mary Ann, come an’ 
dress me.’ I couldn’t make out where the 
child was. It sounded as if she was right 
in the house. I looked out at the window 
an’ I saw her. She was one flight down. 
I could look right into the room. She 
was perched on the rail of a little white 
bed, teeterin’ up an’ down an’ shoutin’ 
steady, ‘Mary Ann, come an’ dress me!’ 
She saw me, an’ if you’d believe it, she 
didn’t seem a mite put out. She just 
looked curious an’ quit callin’ for Mary 
Ann to come an’ look at me. I went back 
to bed an’ presently she began that old 
singsong, ‘Mary Ann, come an’ dress me!’ 

“My, but she caught it! First her father 
would holler at her to stop, an’ then her 
mother, but she didn’t heed a mite. She 
just kep’ it up—‘Mary Ann, come an’ 
dress me!’ Pretty soon a new voice 
chimed in. It was a man’s voice, an’ a 
pretty gruff one, I tell you, an’ he swore 
if she didn’t quit yellin’ or if Mary Ann 
didn’t show up he’d come himself an’ give 
her a dressin’ down. Then her father got 
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My, but I wanted to say somethin’ to him. 


Hall 


SCENE OF AUNT SARAH'S STRANGE EXPERIENCE 
-—-FLOOR PLAN 


up an’ gave the little girl an awful spankin’. 
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She cried for a good half hour, an’ the 
man upstairs yelled at her time an’ again, 
an’ I heard Cousin Emeline from another 
window call to her to stop bawlin’. She 
did quit at last an’ begun callin’ for Mary 
Ann to dress her. 

“At last, about six o’clock, Mary Ann 
come. She wa’n’t in anything extra of a 
temper herself, an’ the little girl had half 
a dozen crvin’ spells because her hair was 
pulled an’ her face washed an’ her shoes 
buttoned tight. When she was dressed she 
got a drum an’ harmonica. I sha’n’t never 
scold again when the old rooster starts 
crowin’ at four o’clock. Wal, I got dressed. 
I thought I'd stifle with the curtains down. 
I found that in hot weather folks don’t 
worry about their neighbors takin’ notice, 
an’ you can see most everybody in the 
block gettin’ in or out of their clothes. I 
couldn’t git to feelin’ that way an’ I made 
sure everybody was up an’ dressed before 
I dared look down to see where our 
breathin’ air come from. We was two floors 
from the top an’ you could see a patch of 
sky about as big as our housetop, but land 
sake! when you looked down it was into 
a deep, narrow dungeon that got darker all 
the way down. It wa’n’t more’n eight feet 
across from wall to wall, an’ every window 
looked into another one opposite. When 
I was dressed I started for what I thought 
was the dinin’ room. It wa’n’t. I was in 
a room where a young fellow was slum- 
berin’ as sound as you please. I was 
thankful he didn’t see me, so I tried an- 
other door an’ I found myself in the dark 
outside hall smellin’ a dozen breakfasts— 
beefsteak an’ onions, bacon an’ eggs, fried 
fish, griddle cakes an’ coffee of every 
brand. I tried the third door, an’ that 
took me into the dinin’ room. I found 
pretty soon I was the only one up in the 
house. They rise late at Cousin Emeline’s. 
I wandered out to the kitchen. There wa’n’t 
no cook stove there, except a jimpy thing 
that burned gas. 

“Pretty soon a frowzly lookin’ hired girl 
come out half dressed. She was kinder 
sulky at first, but she grew more friendly 
an’ showed me about. She saw I hadn’t 
never been in a flat before. They do have 
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some conveniences we don’t have. A little 
bell kep’ ringin’ an’ then the girl would 
go an’ pull up a dumb waiter. One time 
there would be a hunk of ice on it, an’ 
she’d shove it right into the refrigerator 
close by. ’Twas an amazin’ small piece of 
ice, too, for twenty cents. 

“The refrigerator beats our old ice box 
all to pieces. It’s built into the wall just 
like a narrow cupboard, an’ there’s shelves 
an’ shelves. In below there’s a cupboard 
where there was demijohns of claret an’ a 
case of beer. In another there was milk 
an’ butter an’ eggs. There was a meat 
closet an’ lots of little shelves alongside of 
the ice for things you want to keep real 
cold. There’s one blessin’ about it—there’s 
no pan of water to be eternally emptyin’. 
Wal, the little bell would tinkle again. It 
would be the milk an’ cream. Think of 
the fortune somebody’s makin’ with milk 
at eight cents a quart an’ cream at fifteen 
cents a gill! 

“Then the bell would tinkle for the hot 
rolls, an’ the butcher sent up lamb chops, 
an’ the groceryman a load of things. 
Cousin Emeline got out to the kitchen 
about eight o’clock, an’ it seemed to amuse 
her to see how strange things looked to 
me. There’s no yard even at the back of 
the house, only a long, bare court, filled 
with ash barrels an’ garbage cans, an’ flut- 
terin’ everywhere washin’s so thick you’d 
think there was snow between you an’ the 
house opposite. When they took the 
clothes down you could see the view. It 
was jest more windows, an’ folks eatin’ an’ 
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dressin’ an’ cookin’ an’ sleepin’ an’ livin’. 

“There’s lots of convenient things, 
though. Your sweepin’s an’ rubbish go 
shootin’ down to the land knows where 
through a big thing like what you drop 
newspapers in at the street corners. There 
are no fires to keep up. When winter comes 
the whole house is het from below, an’ 
you've all the hot water you want night or 
day. There’s a beautiful bathroom, all 
white, shiny tilin’ from floor to ceilin,’ an’ 
pipes shinin’ like silver an’ a bath as white 
as china. The floors are all polished an’ 
every window is as big as two of ours in 
the old farmhouse. There are only four 
where you get real fresh air, two at the 
front of the house an’ two at the back. 
Away in the heart of the house, where the 
bedrooms are, you do what breathin’ you 
have to do up a wide chimney—that’s what 
I’d call it. It gives you the queerest feel- 
in’ to stand in the parlor an’ look through 
to the kitchen. You’d think you were 
spyin’ through a long telescope with away 
at the far end the dead walls an’ washin’s 
brought down as small as in a micro- 
scope. 

“I’m thankful Cousin Emeline hain’t 
any little ones. My land! I lived with my 
heart in my mouth most of the time. There 
wa’n’t a minute you could look out at a 
window but you’d see a baby hangin’ out 
somewhere, jest as if it was goin’ to 
smash its skull on the sidewalk. They do, 
too, for every mornin’ you read in the pa- 
pers of a baby killed fallin’ from the top of 
a house.” 


Keeping House in an Apartment 


I]1I—The Problem of Daily Existence 


By JANET ALICE HALE 


HE array of bells and whistles in a mod- 
ern flat is appalling. First, there is the 
front door bell, and whenever that reaches 
your ear you are supposed to discontinue 
whatever occupation you happen to be en- 
gaged in and hasten to the kitchen and press 
a button, which in the mysterious way of all 
buttons of that nature “does the rest,” and 


the front door flies open. The guest, or 
peddler, as the case may be, forthwith 
enters and on reaching your flat puts 
another bell in operation which demands 
your immediate presence at your own door. 
THE BANEFUL DOORBELL 

The front door bell is the bane of the 

flat dwellers’ existence, as people have a 
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iatal tendency to wander at large, leaving 
their latch keys behind them, which never 
worries them in the least, as they can 
always ring someone else’s bell and gain 
an open sesame. That inspires one with 
a wild desire for retaliation, and you inva- 
riably become hardened and make it a prac- 
tice to ring each bell in rotation on the 
different occasions you desire admittance, 
and so rejoice in a practical illustration of 
the sweetness of revenge. In addition to 
the bells there is the janitor’s whistle. This 
whistle is a wonderful invention. It can 
wail like a lost spirit, and it can send forth 
angry howls; it all depends upon the mood 
of the janitor and the strength of the trades- 
people's lungs. Whenever this mellifluous 
sound greets you you may be sure the 
dumb waiter has arrived. The dumb waiter 
originates in the basement and shoots up 
and down a shaft with a speed which out- 
mercuries Mercury, conveying supplies to 
the flat dwellers, who are in turn expected 
to place all the usual household waste 
thereon, so that it may be disposed of by 
the janitor. The front door is supposed 
to be forbidden territory for all tradespeo- 
ple, who enter the basement, sending all 
their wares up on this aerial messenger and 
taking orders which you are supposed to 
shout down the shaft. Animated conver- 
sations are continually being carried on 
between the tenants and the butchers, the 
bakers and candlestick makers and, inci- 
dentally, the laundresses. The effect is 
inexpressibly uncanny, especially if vou are 
rather high up and cannot distinguish the 
countenance of your interlocutor. 


THE ONION AND CABBAGE PROBLEM 


Of course the providing for a small flat 
must be done on a correspondingly small 
scale, as space is so limited. In New York 
city the tradespeople ‘are accustomed to 
diminutive orders, and it is possible to buy 
two eggs, five cents’ worth of sugar and 
an eighth of a pound of tea without incur- 
ring your grocer’s scorn because of the 
modesty of your demands. Cooking 
should be confined within rather strict 
limits to correspond with the larder, for in 
such narrow quarters every odor from the 
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kitchen proceeds to make itself thorough- 
ly at home throughout the balance of the 
flat and dominates the atmosphere in a 
most disagreeable manner. Consequent- 
ly, though you may long for the fleshpots 
of Egypt in the guise of onions and other 
savory concoctions, it is better to forego 
the longing for the sake of the air of refine- 
ment and daintiness which you presumably 
wish to impart to your flat. Some mis- 
guided individuals insist upon cooking cab- 
bages. To guard against other people’s 
idiosyncrasies in the culinary line which 
you can’t help, as well as a few of your 
own which you can help but won't, it is 
always advisable to have incense sticks in 
stock and burn them assiduously whenever 
the atmosphere becomes surcharged. They 
impart an alluring suggestion of oriental 
mystery which is very far removed from 
the kitchen echoes. 

The remarks in regard to cooking apply 
to large flats as well as to those where 
space is particularly circumscribed, for the 
reason that it is impossible to isolate the 
kitchen, as it is on the same level with the 
balance of the flat and odors will permeate 
every corner. The problem of providing, 
however, ceases to be a problem in a larger 
flat. When one rejoices in the possession 
of eight rooms or more, the kitchen, as a 
rule, is less like a bandbox, and supplies 
may be ordered by the quantity, as bins 
are provided for flour and potatoes and a 
capacious cupboard and ice chest also serve 
as valuable stowaways. The compulsory 
dwellers in four and five-room flats 
undoubtedly sigh many times for the day 
when compressed capsules wil! hold sway 
and a pill will represent a whole dinner. 
It isn’t the most cheerful thing in the world 
to have guests from out of town drop in 
in a casual sort of way for luncheon when 
the larder is at the low ebb of a tallow 
candle or two, a little sugar and less 
butter. 

There is a remedy, however, and trifling 
episodes of this nature need cause one no 
alarm. That remedy is a delicatessen shop, 
which is never more than four squares 
away. Here the novice will be surprised at 
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the array which confronts her. Roast 
meats of every description, chickens 
browned to a delectable brown, salads 
galore, creamy mayonnaise, croquettes and 
strange German concoctions which look 
very inviting but, as a rule, are not. Sara- 
toga potatoes can be bought in boxes at 
any grocer’s, and sweets are always easily 
obtainable in the shape of creams and 
charlotte russe. With but short delay the 
whilom guest is partaking of a very dainty 
luncheon and exclaiming over the wonder- 
ful fashion with which you manage. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


If the unfortunate flat dweller wishes to 
make an impression on her guests and 
attempts something stately, the front door 
bell and the janitor’s whistle will forthwith 
enter into a conspiracy, and at the very 
moment when she is smiling and bowing 
in her most gracious manner they will 
begin their deadly work. All the icemen, 
grocery boys, bakers and butchers she ever 
dealt with will arrive in succession. 
The jolliest way to entertain in a 
small flat is in the 5 o'clock tea 
and chafing-dish line, having  every- 
thing as simple as possible. Even the 
extreme smallness of “The Flat of the 
Leaping Chamois” referred to in the last 
article lent itself to functions of this nature, 
and as all the deficiencies were turned into 
ridicule, the fun triumphed over the incon- 
veniences. The small dining room was 
darkened, two lamps with red globes were 
placed on the round table together with 
flowers, a steaming 5 o'clock teakettle, an 
attractive array of cups and saucers and 
cakes and bonbons. As fifteen invitations 
had been sent out and every guest mate- 
rialized at the same time and stayed until 
the end, the room was crowded and the 
supply of chairs fell woefully short of the 
demand. Four of the most cherished 
guests were forthwith installed on the 
upholstered tubs, and as their feet couldn’t 
reach the floor they were obliged to swing 
them to and fro in a manner quite child- 
like and bland. When the capacity of the 
room was filled to the utmost, a large sign. 
“Standing room only,” was surreptitiously 
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tacked on the outside door of the flat, to 
the astonishment of the coming and going 
inmates of the building. 

A chafing-dish party can be treated with 
equal informality, and a charming little 
luncheon can be managed with the aid of 
the delicatessen. 


WHEN BIG MEN CALL 


Men are very hard to entertain in smali 
flats, owing to their fatal tendency to knock 
things down. Even as callers they usually 
manage to trample on something cher- 
ished. An ex-football player called on two 
bachelor women who had a charming little 
flat crowded with pretty things, very artis- 
tic, but equally frail. He managed to enter 
without injuring anything and proceeded 
to sit down on a chair which a carpenter 
had made, and apparently made wrong, as 
the legs promptly gave way and the captain 
of his team was deposited forcibly on the 
floor. The women wrung their hands and 
tried to help him in his efforts to extricate 
himself from the debris. After struggling 
valiantly and knocking over the umbrella 
holder and a picture or two he managed to 
regain his feet, and his pained expression 
and the gingerly way in which he moved 
about during the remainder of his short, 
sad call inspired the two women with pro- 
found pity. 

In spite of the ups and downs of flat life, 
however, it possesses a fascination for 
everyone. The entire freedom from respon- 
sibility, the knowledge that you can lock 
your door and go away for two or three 
weeks with none of the harassing duties of 
closing the house staring you in the face, 
the economy and the complete independ- 
ence of this phase of life, appeal to bachelor 
women and women with small families as 
well. 

There is still another mode of living 
which is gaining ground among women 
who are anxious to escape the thralldom 
of the city boarding house. This is life in 
a studio, and though impracticable for 
small families it appeals strongly to one or 
two women. The possibilities and advan- 
tages of this mode will be discussed in the 
next article. 
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| HAD a talk recently with a masseuse 

whose services are constantly in 
demand by the leading doctors in a large 
city. A physician will tell you that a mas- 
seuse must have a temperament as well as 
a physique suitable for the work. This 
woman fills every requirement. Hers is an 
abundant cheerfulness, a splendidly devel- 
cped, strong body, a rich, pleasant voice, 
and hands as delicate and searching as the 
hands of the blind, yet muscular and full 
of soft, soothing cushions on the broad 
palms. She is a pupil of an American 
specialist who has given thirty-five years’ 
study and research to massage She talks 
of her work as one does who loves her 
profession. 

“It is an inspiration,” she says, “to see 
health returning to a patient under one’s 
very hands. Massage is simply a scientific 
kneading of the body. It is talked of as 
a discovery of to-day. That is a mistake. 
The old Greeks and Romans used mas- 
sage, although they had not discovered a 
name for it. Hippocrates massaged his 
patients four hundred years before Christ, 
and to-day in the Sandwich islands, there 
is a form of rubbing and kneading called 
loni-loni, which has doubtless been handed 
down from generation to generation among 
the savages of the Pacific. All these facts 
go to show that massage is no discovery 
of the end of the century. 

“The rubbing of a tired, nerve-racked 
body was included among a nurse’s duties 
long before Sairey Gamp was born. Some 
Sairey Gamps of to-day practice massage 
indiscriminately and do untold harm. The 
treatment should never be given in any 
case without a doctor’s orders and his over- 
sight of a patient’s progress. Take, for 


HEALTH 


A Talk with a Masseuse 


By Harriet H. WERNER 


instance, a woman coming down with 
typhoid fever. She complains, ‘1 am sore 
and stiff all over.’ She calls in an igno- 
rant masseuse, capable of using her hands 
and not her brain. Twenty minutes’ knead- 
ing and rubbing in such a case imperil 
the patient’s life and raise the fever to an 
alarming degree. No masseuse ought ever 
to treat a patient without a doctor’s orders. 
The man or woman who claims that every 
evil under the sun can be cured by oste- 
opathy (the Swedish methods used by the 
best practitioners in the United States are 
often called by this name), is a person to 
be shunned. There are scores of people 
in the country to-day calling themselves 
osteopathists, who use their skill independ- 
ently of a physician, and sometimes kill 
instead of cure. 


OSTEOPATHY 


“The science of osteopathy is a wonder- 
ful one and not to be acquired in the year 
or two of study given to it by some reckless 
money-earners. The knowledge of such 
methods makes one emphasize the need of 
a physician. Massage day after day brings 
about changes in the human body, and an 
eye keener than that of the masseuse is 
needed to detect them. 

“Massage is simply aiding nature with 
her work as she cannot do it when the 
human body has no normal exercise. Ina 
case of rheumatism, the uric acid resolves 
itself into chalky adhesions and settles about 
a joint, hardening and contracting it. In 
the veins, the impure particles dissolve 
themselves in the blood and work mischief 
all through the body. Active exercise, 
which makes the heart do its work perfectly, 
cannot be taken. Then the masseuse steps 
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in to give the exercise it is impossible to 
take. The uric acid in the blood, which 
is flowing around instead of through the 
veins, is simply rubbed, pushed along, and 
gradually dissolved, till the organs take up 
work in normal fashion again and health 
returns. It generally astonishes one when 
I tell them that the same chemical changes 
take place in the blood during one treat- 
ment of massage that would follow a walk 
of four and a half miles. It awakens a dor- 
mant circulation to life and the chemical 
change lasts for twenty-four hours. That 
is one reason why, in nearly every case, 
massage has to be practiced steadily day 
after day, for good results to ensue. 

“In the splendid Swedish movements, we 
have at the beginning passive massage, then 
assistive, last resistive. At first the patient 
can only receive. The growing strength 
later makes her assist. At the end she 
begins to resist. Then comes the aid to the 
practitioner and physician, who can meas- 
ure from the growing strength of an 
invalid’s resistance, the gradual return to 
health. Inaction is death to the muscles, 
and muscles which begin to resist your 
touch are coming back to life. 

TWO CASES 

“T will tell you of two cases which have 
just left my hands. One of them was a 
young man who had weathered an attack 
of rheumatic fever. It left him with a 
stiffened knee and a leg shortened by sev- 
eral inches. I gave him an hour’s massage 
for sixty-two days. Yesterday I watched 
him racing to catch a trolley car. My other 
patient was a man who had suffered from 
blood poisoning. His arm was stiff and 
bent as the branch of a tree, and his fingers 
curled together uselessly. I have treated 
him every day for two months. Now his 
arm is as supple as my own, he can use 
three fingers as well as ever he did, and 
he is back at his work earning eighty dol- 
lars a month. In each case I only assisted 
nature. The lungs were doing their work 
properly, and my patients could eat and 
sleep. I simply day after day pushed the 
impurities along and drove back the chalky 
substance, which would otherwise have fos- 
silized the joints. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“The medical profession recognizes 
to-day as it has never done before, the 
remarkable aid of massage. There are so 
many diseases where it helps to health. 
It has done marvelous things for paralysis, 
even for apoplexy, at which doctors once 
looked on helplessly. Apoplexy is caused 
by a clot of blood on the brain, and if that 
clot can be broken up, if an emptying can 
be effected of clogged veins, recovery is in 
sight. Constant massage of the forehead 
and skull will do it (this has been p oved 
over and over again), while paralyzed 
limbs, by patient, constant kneading can 
have new life rubbed into them. Every- 
where in the country, spinal disease is being 
treated by massage. A great French phy- 
sician has called this science the soul of 
surgery. It is more human than the plaster 
cast or the knife, and it cures——which, alas! 
cannot always be said of operations. I have 
treated the most aggravated cases, where 
lateral curvature has taken the figure of an 
eight, and to-day these patients are in per- 
fect health. It has needed manipulation 
every day for a year, only—it has been a 
complete cure. Massage, too, has worked 
wonderful cures on stiffened limbs which, 


after a fracture, lay for weeks or months 
inactive between splints. 


AN EXACTING PROFESSION 

“A masseuse can make an excellent 
income, and that fact is bringing all sorts 
of untrained, mercenary people into the 
profession. I am not expressing it well 
by saying ‘into the profession,’ for no repu- 
table physician will employ a man or woman 
for this work whom he does not know to 
be properly qualified. Before a good 
income can be earned by this labor, a great 
deal of money must be spent. The training 
calls for a thorough familiarity with anato- 
my and physiology, it means a course in a 
normal gymnasium, and years of study. 
Besides this, it demands the physical fitness 
which no training can give, strength of 
muscle, rare endurance and fine vitality. 
One must possess an even disposition. The 
patients with whom we have to deal are 
the half sick, finicky, imaginative and often 
irritable to a degree. They are worse than 
the very sick, who are too weak and too 
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uncaring to be roused to anger. A pessi- 
mist could not be a masseuse. One must 
be cheerful and genial, besides being gentle 
and sympathetic. 

“Then you must possess the hand of a 
masseuse,—muscular enough to arouse a 
normal irritability in ten minutes, yet with 
a touch that soothes. Constant practice 
helps to cultivate the hand of a masseuse. 
i:very cushion on my palm and every tip 
of my fingers have become sensitized by 
daily use. I can touch a patient in a dark 
room and by passing my hand over the body 
icll where the tired, sore, sensitive spots 
are. 

“How can I tell it? I cannot explain. 
it is simply the sensitiveness of a practiced 
touch. The patient wonders when I say 
to her, ‘Now I am going to hurt you.’ She 
cannot understand how I should know by 
touch the tender part. I cannot tell her, 
either, how I know. The wonderful mech- 
anism of the human body is a network of 
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nerves and muscles sensitive as telegraph 
wires. Sometimes these telegraph wires 
get tangled and snarled, as the real ones 
do in a storm. Then the masseuse has to 
straighten them out as a skilled lineman 
does the wires. 

“There is one other thing the successful 
masseuse must possess. That is, the God- 
given boon of magnetism, electricity or 
whatever that undefinable thing is. Some 
human beings possess it in a small degree, 
others largely, and the masseuse needs all 
of it she can have. Day after day she is 
giving it away,—it is part of her own health 
and strength and cheerfulness,—just as 
sometimes the transfusion of blood has 
saved life. But she cannot do it forever. It 
is said the career of a masseuse is ten years 
long. In that time she has spent herself. 
I do not limit her working days to ten 
years, only after that time she must begin 
to nurse her vitality and to give it to others 
more sparingly.” 


penne of the diseases and their symp- 
toms that are benefited by massage are 
muscular rheumatism, gout, contusions, 
sprains, certain joint affections, neuralgia, 
especially facial and supraorbital, sciatica, 
spinal irritation from a general neurasthe- 
nia, or irritable nervous debility, enlarge- 
ments from thickening of the nerves and 
their sheaths near the surface, constipation 
(the treatment of which should consist of 
kneading and rubbing along the course of 
the colon), and, indeed, all functional dis- 
eases of a chronic character. 

It is a verity that “the phenomena 
of ill health, whether acute or chronic, are 
those of uncompleted physiological proc- 
esses. Partial failure of processes involves 
the presence: of imperfectly wrought mate- 
rial, waiting further changes for its exclu- 
sion. This material is an impediment to 
physiological activities, and urgently de- 
mands such an increase of these activities 
above the normal rate as shall afford com- 
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pensation. When this occurs in the form of 
excited action, increased respiration and 
hightened temperature, acute disease is said 
to exist. When such compensatory action 
fails to set in, or when the natural limitation 
of such excited action has been reached 
without having secured restitution, chronic 
disease hoids sway.” Now it is a well known 
physiological fact that the lymph and 
venous blood accumulate in constantly 
increasing quantities from the surface until 
they reach their respective destinations— 
the largest receptacles for the same within 
the body. When, for any cause, debility 
obtains and the vital forces are low, the 
surface being least supplied with the ener- 
gizing materials, the effects of the impedi- 
ment of physiological activities are there 
made first and most manifest. In this con- 
dition it is by judicious manual massage 
that stimulation of the vessels and tissues 
and the nerves supplving them imparts new 
vigor and gives tone to the affected parts. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


PATER FAMILIAS 


As to the Girls 


yoo department of Fathers and 
Sons has been so helpful that I want 
to ask you something about fathers and 
daughters,” is the prelude to a set of inqui- 
ries from an admirer of Good Housekeep- 
ing. But it is far more difficult for a fa- 
ther to advise regarding daughters than it 
is to discuss sons. This should not be so, 
but it is due to the common error among 
fathers of leaving the daughters’ training 
wholly to the mother, even after they have 
attained an age when, if boys, the father 
would take them in hand. 

The daughter needs most from her fa- 
ther such tact in upbringing that there may 
be perfect confidence between them. Yet 
how rare this is! I doubt if I have fully 
accomplished it with my own daughters, 
though it has evidently been done with 
my boys. The girl needs the father’s point 
of view on many subjects. Intelligent con- 
versation with father and brothers gives 
the daughters a knowledge and experience 
not to be obtained otherwise. 


CO-EDUCATION BEGINS 


in the family and should continue in the 


school. To prepare our daughters for use- 
fulness in this busy world, they must be 
prepared to work, play or live with boys 
and men. Force of character and good 
sense are developed by such natural asso- 
ciation with the opposite sex. 

Inexperience and ignorance frequently 
make it easy for a young girl to be led into 
a downward path. Parents often forget 
that too much “shelter against the world” 
is prone to weaken, rather than strengthen 
either the girl or the boy. 

Yet how difficult it is for either father 
or mother to train their children on these 


or other important relations in life. The 
mother’s judgment is usually the better. 
This is cheerfully granted by fathers who 
have had large experience and success in 
bringing up a family. Yet so thoughtless 
are many intelligent parents that their 
daughters are allowed to be on the street 
evenings unaccompanied, and subjected to 
the tendencies of such a course without 
even being warned against them. Or if 
parents do realize this danger they often 
seem helpless to provide the interesting 
amusement or society that the girl seeks on 
the street. That this is true of educated 
and well-to-do parents, as well as others 
less fortunately situated, is patent to all 
who are familiar with the subject. 


COMMONSENSE IN TRAINING DAUGHTERS 


is, however, becoming more usual. Intelli- 
gent parents now aim to bring up broad- 
chested, strong, healthy girls, instead of 
the pale, sickly, tight-laced creatures who 
were formerly in fashion. A sunburned 
complexion, ruddy with health, is now es- 
teemed at its full value, especially by the 
opposite sex. 

Capacity to excel in some useful work is 
also highly desirable in qualifying girls for 
life. Mere dabsters in fancywork are not 
in vogue. Women are ne longer to be 
reared to be playthings. Yet I seriously 
qnestion whether the so-called higher edu- 
cation of our daughters is not repeating the 
same mistakes we see so much of among 
our sons. Of what avail is knowledge of 
the calculus or of Greek roots to the 
young woman who may never apply such 
knowledge, who may even undermine her 
constitution to acquire it, and who grows 
up comparatively ignorant of the science 
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and practice of home-making, family rear- 
ing and social economics? 

In my own family, we are face to face 
with this problem of fitting our daughters 
for the largest happiness in life, so far as 
we may be able to do so. Mother and I 
thought they should go to college, but after 
investigating some of the colleges for young 
women, it is a question with us whether 
our girls cannot spend four years to better 
advantage. We are disposed to favor a 
summer school of art and manual training, 
combined with outdoor life, freedom and 
“plain living with high thinking.” Then 
a year or two at some one of the new do- 
mestic science institutions, where the girls 
get both the practice and the theory of the 
art of living in its broadest and best sense. 
Such a course includes not only housework 
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and family management, diet and hygiene, 
millinery and dressmaking, but instruction 
in nursing, in motherhood and babyhood. 

One of my daughters shows a leaning 
toward drawing and painting, the other a 
talent for music. The special bent of each 
should be cultivated, along with the gen- 
eral training referred to, as well as instruc- 
tion or reading in history, literature and 
nature. Two years of travel in our own 
country and abroad will give them a keen 
insight into human life, also time to devote 
to their specialties of art and music. 

Four years of such life, economically 
conducted on their part, and intelligently 
directed by their parents, will probably cost 
no more than four years at college, but will 
not the product be better? We feel confi- 
dent on this point. 


The Obedience of the Parent 
By Marta Jupp 


“Papa,” she cried. He was so absorbed he 
did not hear her. She climbed on his knee and 
pushed her small, persistent self between the 
paper and its reader. “Papa,” she said, while she 
put both her hands on his cheeks, ‘Pappy, wont 
you p’ease come outdoors with me and help me 
find some ’ittle stones? Mamma wants them to 
plant Tinese bulbs in and she won't let me go 
after them down to the river alone. Dere isn't 
any round the house but dreat big ones. Come.” 

The father put down his paper with a smoth- 
ered sigh of regret, but took the small, plump 
hand in his own and allowed it to lead him. Out 
in the hall, where he was slipping into an over- 
coat, I heard him discussing the chance of find- 
ing “ittle stones” as eagerly as if politics and an 
evening paper did not exist. In fifteen minutes 
they returned with a basketful of pebbles, which 
the little maid carried gleefully to her mother. 
The father returned to his paper. 

When he laid it down I asked: “Why did you 
leave the newspaper you had been waiting for 
so eagerly to take Maisie to the river?” 

“T’'ll tell you,” he said; “that is our method of 
teaching obedience. If I ask my children to do 
any small duty I expect to have it done without a 
word of demur. To teach obedience the parent 
must obey as well as the child. When Maisie 
asked me to take her to the river, it was a weighty 


matter to her. I might have told her I was read- 
ing my paper and could not stop. That was what 
I wanted to do. It would not have been a good 
lesson. A four-year-old child would have re- 
membered if I had pushed her away and told her 
I could not lay down my paper. Perhaps to-night 
I might find her building a block house and tell 
her it was bedtime. It is disagreeable work to 
put the blocks away and toddle upstairs before 
the tired eyelids begin to grow drowsy. Maisie 
would do it, though, without a murmur, simply 
because Pappy obeys her.” 

It made me think. The majority of fathers 
and mothers vould have called the weakness. 

“Tt is the way we have brought up all the chil- 
dren,” said the father. “Our big boys and girls 
use judgment, as I do with them. If a task can 
wait half an hour till an interesting book is fin- 
ished or a game of tennis is played, I do not ask 
it done sooner. The children treat me in the 
same fashion. They know that when father or 
mother can possibly do what they wish, if it is 
reasonable and not selfish, their requests will be 
granted and our time given them. There is a 
mutual obedience which makes home a place free 
of selfishness and jars. It is harder to make little 
children understand the more ‘convenient sea- 
son.” If Maisie had heen ten years older she 
would have waited for me to finish the paper be- 
fore she suggested going to the river bank. 
You see it is discipline on both sides of the 
house.” 
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The Good Housekeeping 
Institute 


The new spirit of progress that 
animates American homes re- 
quires organized effort for its 
best expression. There is a uni- 
versal sentiment that the time is 
ripe for working out simpler and 
better methods in housekeeping. 

The call comes to us from 
women’s clubs and similar asso- 
ciations, as well as from many in- 
dividuals, to do even more in this 
direction than we have done in 
our domestic service inquiry. The 
demand is for a central headquar- 
ters to which all may apply for 
help, direction, inspiration or sup- 
plies that may be necessary in 
establishing or conducting practi- 
cal and actual work toward the 
higher and broader life of the 
household. 

To this end the Good House- 
keeping Institute is now being 
perfected. We mean that, event- 
ually, it shall become a clearing 
house for all efforts, in any part 
of the world, to promote good 
housekeeping. We mean that it 
shall be able to furnish teachers, 
lecturers, organizers, or other ex- 
perts capable of enabling women 
in any given place to inaugurate 
domestic science classes, cooking 
schools, training schools for serv- 
ants, inquiry bureaus or other 
forms of activity that may be de- 
sired. 

The Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute will enable women who 
“mean business” to really begin in 


EDITORIAL 


a practical way some feasible 
effort to work out a solution 
of housekeeping problems right 
in their own locality. There 
are millions of such women ready 
and eager to “do something,” but 
they don’t know just how to be- 
gin. 

Our domestic service inquiry, 
now under way and already fa- 
miliar to our readers, is but one 
phase of the activities of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Five hundred dollars is offered in 
awards to organizations and indi- 
vidual women making the most 
helpful contributions to this in- 
quiry. The plan of work will be 
sent free to all who ask for it. 

Even more important is im- 
provement in cooking, diet, hy- 
giene—the very cosence of life, of 
health, prosperity 2nd happiness. 
These things must be worked out 
by practice and science, directed 
by the intelligent co-operation of 
the homes of the world. 

Therefore the secondactivity of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute 
is to promote the establishment of 
cooking schools—not so much for 
the few who are able to attend 
such institutions at a distance, not 
so much for the children who 
ought to receive this training in 
the public schools, but rather to 
afford a place to benefit busy 
housekeepers and also to assist 
servants or women in the voca- 
tions to fit themselves for the 
higher life of the household. 

The New England cooking 
school was established last month 
in our home city of Springfield, 
Mass, as a beginning in this line 
of work by the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. The article on Page 
93 of this issue tells more about it. 

The Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute has a vast field for usefulness. 
It will be under the general guid- 
ance of a president from each of 
the countries of the western 
world, a vice-president from each 
state, while its activities in any 
given city will be in the hands of 


a representative advisory board 
after the method so successful in 
conducting the New England 
cooking school. The preliminary 
organization of the Good House- 
keeping Institute is being perfect- 
ed with the following honorary 
presidents : 


For the United States—Mrs 
Wilbur S. Jackman of Chicago, 
one of the leaders in the twen- 
tieth century movement among 
Chicago women. Mr Jackman is 
president of the Chicago institute 
and Emmons Blaine school of 
pedagogy, perhaps the most pro- 
gressive educational institution in 


the world. 


For Canada—Margaret Polson 
Murray, Montreal, founder of the 
Federation of the Daughters of 
the British Empire, honorary 
member General Federation Wom- 
en’s Clubs honorary member 
Guild of Loyal Women of South 
Africa, 

France—Madame Henriette 
Chailley-Bert, Paris, one of the 
most prominent women of the 
French republic, a founder of the 
women’s movement of that coun- 
try, and promoter of new indus- 
tries for women, and ho-orary 
member General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Germany—Baroness von Bu- 
low-Wendhausen, prominent in 
educational work, in oreanized ef- 
fort to promote good housekeep- 
ing, author of notable books along 
these lines, honorary member 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The active management of the 
institute will’ be directed by Goon 
HovusEKEEPING, and its finances 
are in charge of Mr Herbert 
Myrick. 

Women and others interested 
in the line of work that the Good 
Housekeeping Institute aspires to 
do, may address it at Springfield, 
Mass, for further particulars, 
which will be gladly furnished 
“without money and_ without 
price.” 
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The Housekeeper at Large 


The People She Meets 


I love my fireside, my kitchen, and my children, 
but I love, too, the great world, with its wide 
range of interests. A woman grows one-sided 
who gives all her life to her own family and 
home. She can be a better wife, a better mother, 
a better housekeeper by the stimulation of the 
world outdoors. There is an inspiration in meet- 
ing bright men and women, and it is an inspira- 
tion which makes one bake better bread and broil 
a steak more evenly. Give me the world of home, 
the world of books, the world of outdoors, and 
also the world which looks at you from a thou- 
sand human faces. At my own fireside I live over 
again the memory of journeyings, of pleasant 
words, of kindly actions and all things that make 
life well worth living. The Editor has asked me 
to draw upon such memories for the reading of 
housewives who dwell more closely by the fire- 
side than I do, and I respond gladly. 


With the end of the century came the eightieth 
birthday of one of our greatest American women, 
Mrs Mary A. Livermore. It was fittingly cele- 
brated by a reception in the city hall of her own 
town, Melrose, when famous men and women 
came from far and near to congratulate her on 
her splendidly filled long lifetime. I met Mrs 
Livermore one day in the fall and journeyed with 
her to Boston. She is as straight, slender and 
agile as a woman fifty years younger. Her mind 
is as youthful as her body. When Mrs Livermore 
speaks of her life work, she lays not the greatest 
emphasis on what she has accomplished for a 
nation, but on her work, as a housewife. “Many 
a woman,” she says, “who does splendid public 
work leaves home to take care of itself. Home 
comes first, the public second. Let a woman 
know how to economize her time and she does not 
have to neglect her own household. I am quite 
as proud of the reputation I have earned in a 
quiet home circle of being a good housewife as I 
am of any honors bestowed upon me by a nation.” 


Gail Laughlin is called the Portia of America. 
She is young, slender, brilliant and charming 
enough to play Portia to any Bassanio, only her 
Portia is an earnest one. She had scarcely been 
heard of except as a youthful lawyer, desperately 
in earnest, until last winter, when she appeared 
before the national woman suffrage convention in 
Washington to speak on the condition of the wage 
earning women of our country, she electrified her 


audience, and a week later was appointed by the 
government to conduct an official investigation of 
the domestic service problem. A _ better choice 
could not have been made. The problem will be 
gazed at through the clear eyes of a woman who 
has had to work, and work hard, to win the posi- 
tion she holds to-day. She was born in Maine, 
where only a narrow river divides our territory 
from Canada. She was left fatherless when seven 
years old, and even in childhood was inspired by 


MISS LAUGHLIN 


her courageous, hard-working mother to feel her- 
self a responsible member of the large family. She 
lived an active life indoors and out, but always 
first came books and school. She graduated with 
the highest honors at the Portland high school, 
then she set at work to earn money for a higher 
education. She kept books for one firm and an- 
other, constantly rising in that profession, until in 
four years she had saved enough to put herself 
through Wellesley. From that college, where she 
won the laurels in her class, she went to the Cor- 
nell law department, and there she earned, with 
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other high honors, the distinction of a verdict 
from the dean, Judge Finch, that “Gail Laughlin 
has the best legal mind in her class,” the majority 
of whom were men. 


Everything this season is L’Aiglon. The swell- 
est gowns, cloaks, bodices, hats and collars are 
christened after the 
pathetic young hero 
of Rostand’s play. 
The very latest is the 
L’Aiglon negligee. 
You do not find it yet 
in the shops,—it will 
be shown there later. 
Blanche Walsh is 
wearing it in More 
Than Queen, and 
she is a regal figure. 
Miss Walsh is one of 
the most artistic 
dressers on our stage. 
She has a wide knowl- 
edge of clothes. She 
can tell at a glance to 
what period a histor- 
ic gown belongs. Be- 
sides, she has such 
fine artistic feeling 
that she is always 
well gowned on the 
street or on the stage. 

Half a dozen years 
ago I met her when 
she was playing the 
role of a country girl, 
the heroine of In 
Mizzoura. There was 
nothing in her ward- 
robe but the simplest 
cotton gowns, homely 
sunbonnets and white 
aprons. Only they 
were exquisite in their 
fit, neatness and per- 
fection of cleanliness. 
They were suitable, 
too, for there are 
sweet, refined country 
girls everywhere who 
dress as Miss Walsh did in that part. She told 
me then that her mother made all her stage 
gowns, whether they were the frocks of a moun- 
taineer girl or the toilets of a society woman. 
“T can find no dressmaker who will take the pains 
to make me look as well as mother does,” said 
the actress. The L’Aiglon negligee Miss Walsh 


MISS WALSH’S NEGLIGEE 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


purchased at the Paris exposition, where it was 
one of the most superb models of a man dress- 
maker’s art. It is of black crepe de chine em- 


broidered in gold, and in spite of its richness is a 
gown which any woman can cut from simple stuffs 
and look graceful in, if she has the gift of grace. 


Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox has a family of 
cats that are famous. 
They have been pho- 
tographed and written 
about till you would 
recognize them if you 
met them at a cat 
show. The most mag- 
nificent of the Angora 
family is General. A 
few weeks ago Gen- 
eral took sick and his 
mistress called in a 
veterinary surgeon. 
Pills, potions and va- 
rious remedies discov- 
ered by science as 
powerful in cat dis- 
eases were prescribed. 
Mrs Wilcox was sud 
denly called away 
from her _ seashore 
home for a few days. 
and she left General 
in care of her faithful 
housekeeper, Madame 
Grace, with full direc- 
tions about the pills, 
powders and massage 
to be administered at 
hours prescribed by 
the doctor. Every day 
bulletins about Gen- 
eral’s health followed 
her, and each one was 
hopeful. Mrs Wilcox 
arrived home unex- 
pectedly. Suddenly she 
remembered that the 
faithful housekeeper 
was a Christian Scien- 
tist. Madame Grace had not heard her mistress 
approach. She was kneeling by a sofa where 
General lay stretched cosily on a pillow. He was 
receiving a faith treatment. “You are no longer 
a sick cat,” said the physician, earnestly, “you are 
a well cat; your mistress will soon arrive and you 
must forget pain and stiffness. You must run to 
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the door to meet her.” Strange to say General 
had recovered with three days’ utter contempt of 
the doctor’s pills and powders. Mrs Wilcox is not 
yet a Scientist herself, but she does confess that 
she believes faith will cure a cat. 


I heard a sweet story the other day about 
Maude Adams. She was riding uptown in a sur- 
face car, when she found an old gentleman oppo- 
site staring at her fixedly. At first his gaze 
seemed to disturb her slightly, but he had such a 
genial, kindly face that at last she gave him a 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


pleasant nod. The old man greeted her eagerly 
an‘ crossed to the empty seat beside her. 

“You won’t mind my being bold enough to 
speak, young lady?” he asked. Miss Adams shook 
her head with a smile. 

“T saw you last week,” said the old man, “in 
L’Aiglon. Ten years ago I was just leaving for 
Australia and T putin my last evening at the the- 
ater. I saw a play called The Lost Paradise. 
There was a little girl in it whose face has stayed 
in my memory ever since. She was wan, and 
peaked, and a bit lame, but my! she had a smile 
that just brought the tears to your eyes and a 
smile to your face at the same minute. I didn’t 
find out her name, for TI got in too late to have 
a program. I asked two or three people about 
her: nobody seemed to know who she was; they 


said she was nobody in particular. I think what 
made me feel so toward her was because I had a 
girl of my own, just as white and pitiful looking 
as the little lame lass. I was hoping the sea voy- 
age would put her on her feet, but it didn’t. She 
only stayed with me a month after we got on our 
ranch. The little lame lass comes into my mind 
every time I think of my Teenie. I’ve wondered 
what became of her. When I saw you as Napo- 
leon’s little lad I could have said you were the girl 
from The Lost Paradise. I asked a man who 
I thought would know and he laughed at me. 
He said you’ve been famous ever since you was 
heard of. I suppose I’m bold to think you were 
ever anything less than you are now.” 

Miss Adams looked at the old man with a mist 
of tears in her eyes. She unpinned a great bunch 
of violets from her coat and laid them in his hand. 
“It is very sweet to be remembered all these years,” 
she said, “for I was the little lame lass, and | 
stood then very eager and hopeful and frightened 
at the foot of the ladder. It was so good of you 
to tell me of it, and I thank you with all my heart. 
I wish I were going farther uptown.” She shook 
hands with him cordially before she rose, and 
nodded a smiling good-by. 


“Thirty years dressmaker and wardrobe woman 
for Barnum’s circus,” is the title earned by 
Mrs Mary White, a serene-faced woman with 
genial ways, whom you are sure to be introduced 
to if you ever have the luck to penetrate behind 
the scenes at the great circus. ‘She is more than 
dressmaker and wardrobe woman,” the manager 
told me, as I shook hands with Mrs White; “she 
mothers the whole circus. If there are broken 
bones to be looked after or if anybody falls sick, 
Mrs White is sent for at the same time we send 
a flyer after the doctor. She mothers every girl 
in the dressing tent, and she is a right good 
mother, too.” 

Mrs White was discovered thirty years ago in 
New York by P. T. Barnum. She was a suc- 
cessful dressmaker who had married an employee 
of the circus. Barnum induced her to go on the 
road with them to care for the wardrobe, and since 
that time she has traveled with the show over 
nearly all the civilized world. She is one of the 
few of the circus employees who draw their salary 
365 days in the year, for during the months when 
trapeze performers and horseback riders are rest- 
ing, she is hard at work on the summer’s ward- 
robe. 
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Styles Fresh 


from 


New York 


Some beautiful opera cloaks are made from ma- 
terials that are not superlatively extravagant. One 
clever woman who is an artist in matters of dress 
has an apparently superb cloak, which was mod- 
erate in price. She took for her model an even- 
ing wrap, in the style of the illustration, which 
had cost its owner some hundreds of dollars. 
Passing by the expensive velvets and brocades 
among the dress goods departments, she went to 
the upholstery department and there selected an 
upholstery brocade in a changeable green—look- 
ing first olive and then gold, and then both, as the 
light shifts upon it. She hunted till she found a 
remnant, and the goods being extra double width, 
a short length answered. This is lined with deli- 
cate willow green satin, wadded and quilted at 
home. By doing the work at home, too, the exact 
shape desired could be.had. The yoke of the cloak 
is a piece of old embroidery picked up in an orien- 
tal shop, such as all large cities now have. The 
cloak is slashed with insets of plaited satin cov- 
ered with chiffon. These give a stylish flare and 
make the garment easy to move in. The collar is 
lined with chiffon, which forms also the rosettes, 
stole ends, pocket and sleeve trimming. 

A house gown that has much to commend it is 
shown in the illustration. It is merely a figured 
challie. The fullness of the skirt is held in a 
triangle of smocking at the back, after a fashion 
reintroduced by Francis of Paris this winter. The 
waist is narrowly tucked to form a pointed yoke 
design, the sleeves carrying out the same plan, 


giving fullness just at the elbow. The short 
sleeves are pretty, stylish, and comfortable and 
sensible for the working hostess. On a red challie 
with narrow satin bars and white figures, black 
velvet ribbon makes an effective and not high- 
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and herself made the lace during the summer 
leisure. By using black silk and point lace braid 
a charming black gown can be made in this style, 
having a soft India silk or crepe for the gown. 

Mourning millinery is much less severe than 
formerly. Three styles illustrated show a novel 
Paris design for a deep mourning bonnet. It is 
made of shirred nun’s veiling, with a veil of the 
same bordered with English crepe. To make this 
into a widow’s bonnet for the first six months, the 
bow should be omitted and the veil should cover 
the entire bonnet, falling both back and front. 

The hat for a young lady in mourning, but not 
wearing crepe, is a turban of modish draped 


effect, the brim being of panne, and the crown ea 
made of roses of velvet leaves, in black. A ey 
mourning hat for a miss, that is not expensive % 
and is not easily marred in bad weather, is made i 
of a frame covered with fine black cloth, with a q 
large long-looped bow of panne laid on the brim et 
in front. 
“GOING OUT” GOWN ¥ 


priced trimming. Two little ruffles about the foot 
look well. Three wide tucks, overlapping each 
other, also look well, and is a st$le noted recently 
on a valuable crepe gown. The dress described 
above cannot bé cleaned, save by a dry cleansing 
process, unless ripped apart, but by turning up the 
skirt under an apron with a bib, it can be kept 
clean by the neat housewife until worn out, 
without needing cleaning. 

Perhaps the most useful gown (because the 
most needed) in the wardrobe of the woman who 
“goes out” at all, is one that shall be suitable for 
small parties, suc! as card parties, club teas, lunch- 
eons, small dinners, the theater, concerts and 
similar occasions, when high-necked and long- 
sleeved gowns aré worn, but yet when something 
dressy is required. Such a gown is shown in the 
illustration. Fhe original was a delicate helio- 
trope moire, with cream-tinted guipure lace, 
through the meshes of which the glint of the silk 
shone. The girl who wanted a dress with the 
same general effect, who couldn’t afford one like 
the model, selected a soft wool veiling, in white, 
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Plants for Indoor Decoration 
By Pror S. T. MAYNARD 


GROUP ONE 


Azaleas are difficult to grow in our living 
rooms, but they are so beautiful that it is worth 
a considerable effort to have them among our 
household pets. If kept out of doors during the 
summer, the pots plunged in the soil a little 
below the surface and under the shade of trees 
or some other protection, where they shall not 
get overwet and where the sun shall not burn 
the leaves, and then be brought in and kept in 
a cool hall,—they may be carried on in a satis- 
factory condition for several years. 

Alyssum—Grown from seed, this makes a very 
pretty drooping plant for hanging baskets or the 
edges of window boxes, in’ halls or cool chambers. 

Chrysanthemums, though commonly only grown 
in greenhouses, may be grown by the amateur by 
keeping the plants, after blooming, in a cool, airy 
cellar, growing them slowly, and then in May 
taking off vigorous cuttings, and growing them 
vigorously through the summer; pinching and 
training according to the form of plant or size 
of the flowers desired. They should first be potted 
in pots of small size, and then repotted as re- 
quired. If single large flowers are desired, the 
whole force of the plant must be directed, by 
pinching out all lateral buds, into one, two or 
three strong shoots. If small branching plants 
for house decoration are desired, it should be cut 
down after the plant has made six to ten inches 
in hight, to three or four buds, which will soon 
break and produce three or four branches. These 
to be again cut back to produce more shoots, and 
a very much branched plant that is useful for 
house decoration is the result. 

Carnations, to give the best results, should be 
started from cuttings of strong, vigorous shoots 
in March or April, and be kept growing until 
May, when they are planted in good soil in the 
open ground or in pots plunged in the ground. 
In the latter case, constant attention must be 
given that they do not become so dry as to be 
injured. During the growth of the plants, at all 
stages, until about the middle of August,—when- 
ever a case or shoot begins to throw up a flower 
stalk and is about four inches long, it should be 
broken or cut so as to force several laterals. 


[The first article in this series on Window Gardening, in 
the issue of November, 1900, dealt with the choice of house 
plants and their care; the second, in the December number, 
with Insect Foes; the third, in the January number, was intro- 
ductory to this first group of desirable plants. Other groups 
will appear next month.] 
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Thus, as with the chrysanthemum, the plant be- 
comes a mass of short branches, that, after being 
taken in, will produce an abundance of blossoms. 
They succeed best in a cool atmosphere and 
rather dry soil, and need close attention to pre- 
vent injury from insects. 

Hardy ferns and mosses may often be trans- 
planted from the fields and woods into pots or 
boxes, in September, and by keeping them in a 
cool, moist condition, they will last a long time, 
and even make some new growth. Some of the 
beautiful green mosses may be used to cover the 
surface of the soil in the window boxes or pots, 
with pleasing effects, and there is no more effect- 
ive way of exhibiting hyacinths, tulips, nar- 
cissuses or other small flowering plants, than by 
plunging the pots under the moss, with the leaves 
and flowers only in view. If one does not suc- 
ceed in keeping the moss fresh and green for a 
long time in the house, a supply may be gathered 
and kept on the north side of any building, 
slightly covered with leaves or snow until wanted 
to renew the early supply. 

Petunias, especially the single, bright-colored 
varieties, may be made to give beautiful results 
with but little care. The seed is very fine and 
needs careful nursing when it first germinates, 
never allowing the temperature to run above 50 
degrees at night, and keeping in the sunlight as 
much as possible and not get too dry. The 
double varieties are largely grown from cuttings, 
are more coarse in growth, and do not produce 
as many flowers as the single strains. 

Primroses, of which there are the Chinese, the 
obconic leaved and the baby primrose, are all 
very pretty and easily grown. The first requires 
quite a long time from the sowing of the seed 
to blooming, but will repay the care needed. 

The Vinca, or periwinkle, make beautiful droop- 
ing plants for baskets, vases and boxes, will stand 
some frost, and should be kept in a very cool 
room. The two varieties commonly grown, Vinca 
variegata and Vinca elegantissima, are both beau- 
tiful, the latter being the more vigorous of the 
two. They need an abundance of plant food to 
reach the best growth. 

Pansies and violets can be grown in very cool, 
airy rooms, if well established in pots or boxes be- 
fore being brought inside. The first is grown from 
seed planted in August in a cool, rich soil, and 
transplanted when three or four leaves have been 
formed. If the soil and other conditions are 
right, they will be stocky, well bedded plants by 
the first to the middle of December, when they 
may be taken in. The violet is propagated by the 
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SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Soak } box of Knox’s GELATINE in} cup milk 5 
minutes; when dissolved set cup in hot water, using 
Gelatine lukewarm; into 1 pint whipped cream add 
} cup pulverized sugar, a little salt, and the beaten 


whites of two eggs, and flavor with vanilla; then add 
Gelatine and strain while pouring in; stir until Gela- 
tine is well mixed with the cream, and, when nearly 
stiff enough to drop, turninto mould lined with lady 
fingers or narrow slices of sponge cake, having cake 
even on top, first dipping cake in white of egg. One 
tablespoonful of wine may be added to cream. 


LEMON JELLY. 


Soak 1 box of KNox’s GELATINE in 1 pint of cold 
water 5 minutes; add 2 pints of boiling water, 14 
cups sugar, and stir until dissolved; add juice of 3 
lemons; strain through jelly-bags into moulds. 


TOMATO JELLY. 


Take 1 can of tomatoes, or, in the tomato season, 8 
medium-sized tomatoes, stew them with 1 teaspoonful 
cinnamon, $ teaspoonful cloves, small onion, 1 bay 
leaf, salt and pepper, 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and 
cook until tomatoes are soft. Dissdlve 1 tablespoon 
of KNox’s GELATINE in 4 cup cold water. Pass 
tomatoes through a sieve to remove seeds, and pour 
over Gelatine while hot. Pour into mould and place 
on ice to set. When cold, turn out on platter and 
garnish with crisp lettuce leaves, and pour over the 
whole mayonnaise dressing; or, the jelly may be 
broken up and used as a garnish itself. Very nice to 
serve with cold meats. 


IS A PURITY PRIZE WINNER 


no matter who competes. I challenge 


competition on these statements: Knox’s 
Gelatine zs the pure calves’ stock ge/a- 


tine. Lt 1s transparent. It ts granu- 


lated—measure with a spoon like sugar. 


IT IS MY PLEASURE TO MAIL TO YOU FREE 


my book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” if you will send me the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send atwo-cent stamp. For five cents in stamps (to cover postage and packing), 
the book and full pint sample. For fifteen cents the book and full two quart package (two for twenty- 
five cents). Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. Beware of imitations of similar name. 


CHAS, B, KNOX, 40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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little runners or offsets that grow out from the 
crown of the old plants, or by the division of 
the crowns, and are planted out of doors, in rich, 
moist soil, to be taken up in September or Octo- 
ber, and established in pots or boxes in a cool 
place, where they may be protected from severe 
freezing. Both of the above are subject to the 
attack of the green fly, and must be closely 
watched to prevent the flies from becoming 
numerous. In removing from the open ground to 
the house, the indoor temperature should, for a 
time at least, be not much above that outside. 


The Cineraria 
By E. D. 


This is one of the most beautiful flowers that 
we grow, and should be more extensively culti- 
vated. The plants are easily grown from seed, and 
when in flower are from twelve to fifteen inches 
high with circular flower heads about twelve inches 
across. The flowers are very compact, and the 
single varieties are more beautiful than the double. 
The color of the blossoms is very vivid, ranging 
through all the shades of blue, purple, crimson 
and maroon, and often having a very distinct 
center of white. The size of the flower is not 
far from two inches across. There is a tall va- 
riety equally brilliant. 

These flowers are very desirable for winter and 
spring decoration. Sow the seed of the hybrid 
grandiflora, prize variety. For a succession of 
bloom the seed should be sown from May to 
July. Transplant the seedlings to small pots and 
plunge them in the ground, where they will not 
get the direct rays of the sun. Whenever the 
pots are filled with their roots, repot to a larger 
size. Continue this until you reach a five or six- 
inch pot, which is a suitable size for the flowering 
plant. When the flower stalk appears, give the 
plant more light. 

Probably the reason why the cineraria is not 
more generally cultivated is that the green fly 
has a strong affinity for this plant and it requires 
watchfulness and care to obtain perfect plants. 
Yet the brilliant blossoms which appear at the 
season when there are so few other flowers will 
abundantly reward all the care needed. When 
the fly appears, reverse the plant over boiling 
water and with a few sharp raps the fly will drop 
into the water and be destroyed. After that, dip 
the foliage into a weak solution of whale oil soap. 
The foliage should often be sprinkled to remove 
all dust. 

If, on flowering, you find some of the flowers 
so beautiful that you wish to preserve the variety, 
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cut the plant back and set in the earth deep 
enough for the branches to take root. When well 
rooted, remove and plant in a small pot. 

If it is impossible to give the cineraria this 
care, the plants may be obtained from most 
florists, where at this season you can select such 
colors as you prefer. It will be well worth while 
to visit a greenhouse when these plants are in 
their prime, and enjoy the display. 


I Have found window boards a great help in 
ventilating rooms where many house plants are 
kept. The plants need plenty of fresh air, but 
will not bear a direct draft. Pine boards from 
four to six inches in width, fitted to the windows 
and then stained to match the color of the sash, 
are not unsightly, and insure-fresh air without a 
direct draft or the annoyance of flapping curtains. 
—E. L. Bump. 


Every child, as well as older folks, should pos- 
sess a pair of soft, wool-lined bedroom slippers. 
These should have a place beside the bed, and the 
youngsters should be taught never to take a step 
without them on. The use of these and warm 
flannel “nighties” during cold weather will do 
more to prevent nursery colds than anything 
else.—Mrs C. 
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BETTER THAN SOAP 


Fels-Naptha is soap 
with naptha in it. 


Cuts wash-day to half; 
no suds-smell in_ the 
house; and doubles the 
life of clothes. — | 

you don’t say so, 
your grocer gives back 
your money. 


100,000,000 bars of this soap 
have been washed with since 
these terms were made, and 
three women have asked for 
their money. 

Costs no more than usual 
soap, and is worth ten times 
the money. 


Send your address, and we'll send youa small sample and primer. 


Fels & Co, maker, Philadelphia. 
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|. Piano. 4.Palm. 
2 Table with 5.PianoLamp. 9. Book Case 
Books, Lamp, ek. ¢. Chains. 10. Sofa. 
3.Piano Stool. 7. Music Cabinet. x«.. Gas Jets. 


8. Morris Chair 


A Prize Puzzle 460 
Arrange the Furniture in the Room 


Here is a puzzle the women ought to enjoy, 
especially housewives with an intermittent fever 
for furniture moving. This is a parlor, into which 
the family has not yet moved, but the carpet is 
down and outside is the furniture, which if well 
arranged will make it a homelike apartment. 

What we ask of our readers is to settle the 
room. There are various things to be taken into 
consideration—artistic arrangement, light from 
windows and gas jets, comfort, family sociability, 
warmth, convenience and a general feeling for 
juxtaposition. In the plan of this room the slid- 
ing doors open into the kall, the single door into 
a sitting room. The gas jets are to be placed 
by the reader. The points of the compass are 
indicated in the floor plan. There is no way to 
show adequately the pictures on the walls, so 
these are omitted. We do not expect competitors 
to draw the plan and the furniture so daintily 
as the artist has done; merely indicate them 
clearly, also labeling them with the numbers. 

The judges of the contest will be two women 
(housekeepers) and a man, an expert in house 
furnishing. The prizes will be a series of choice 
things for the house, depending in number upon 
the entries. These must reach the Puzzle Editor 
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of Goon HovseKeeptne not later than February 
18. All entries must be clearly labeled with the 
name and address of the sender; drawings on sep- 
arate slips, without such labels, are pretty sure to 
be thrown away. 

ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLE 

These anagrams and charades were published 
in Goop HousekeEEePInG for December, and the 
prizes are awarded as follows: First prize, Five 
DOLLARS, to Miss Fannie Worthington, Oweg», 
N Y; second prize, THREE DOLLARS, to Miss Ella 
M. Hamilton, 4806 Fairmount avenue, Philade!- 
phia, ; third prize, one year’s subscription to 

- EEPING, to M. P. Sibley, Westfield, 
Mass. 

No 459—CuristMAsS PuzzLeE—For granc- 
mother, 1, black silk dress, 2, silver thimble; for 
grandfather, 3, gold-headed cane, 4, pair of gloves; 
for papa, 5, dressing gown, 6, necktie ; for mamma, 
7, work box, 8, umbrella; for Uncle George, », 
box of cigars, 10, smoking set; for Aunt Lizzie, 
11, set of furs, 12, tidies. 

For William, 13, sofa pillow, 14, scarf pin; for 
Dorothy, 15, gold ring, 16, music box; for Charlie, 
17, drum, 18, sled; for Eddie, 19, tool chest, 20, 
pocketbook; for Edith, 21, doll carriage, 22, pic- 
ture book; for Harry, 23, train of cars, 24, build- 
ing blocks, 25, humming top. 


Baby’s Critical Periods 


Twenty-five dollars in cash is to be divided 
among the mothers who read Goop HousEKEEp- 
ING, as prizes for the best letters telling how they 
brought their children through the critical periods 
of the first and second years of life. For the 
best letter dealing with the critical periods of the 
child’s first year, prizes of eight dollars, three 
dollars, a dollar and a half, respectively; for the 
best letter dealing with the second year, prizes 
of the same magnitude, making twenty-five dol- 
lars in all. The contest will close April 1, 1g9or. 
It seems best not to award more than one 
prize to one person, even if one person’s let- 
ter dealing with the child’s two years should be 
deemed the best. Anyone, however, may write 
concerning both years of a child’s life, and such 
material as does not win prizes will be bought 
and paid for if available. . 

As we said in the January number, rhetoric is 
not what we are after, but facts. Do not hesi- 
tate for lack of literary experience. All com- 
petitors must write their name and address clearly 
at the head of the first sheet of their manuscript. 


I saw the pain of a teething baby relieved very 
simply the other day. A nurse took a “walnut” 
of ice, wrapped it in a bit of fine linen rag and laid 
it in the feverish little mouth. In ten minutes the 
coolness had done its work and the baby was 
asleep.—I. G. C. 
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Great Bargains in Magazine Clubs 


Worth For 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are enabled to offer, for a short time, a limited num- 
ber of subscriptions to their magazines, in connection with our own, at such remarkably low prices that 
they make the greatest clubbing bargains of the age. The number of subscriptions which we can accept 
‘ these extraordinarily low prices is, of course, limited and money will be refunded to those who send 
too late. Order at once. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses, as may be desired, 


Success,'¥er . . $4.00) $7 Worth 


“ SUCCESS” is the most helpful and inspiring magazine in the world.” 
Send Us Only 


Review of Reviews, inwy - 2,50 


McClure’s or Leslie’s Monthly may be substituted for Review of Rev: 


Public Opinion, Wey. 250 


McClure’s or The Delineator may be substituted for Public Opinion. (Checks Accepted) 


Cosmopolitan, Yr. 1.00) For All Four 


Pearson’s Magazine or Good Housekeeping may be substituted for Cosmopolitan. 


Public Opinion (new), and Review of Review (new), may be substituted one for the other in the offers on this 


Substitutions No periodicals can be substituted in these offers, except as follows: McClure’s, The Delineator, Leslie’s Monthly, 
page. Either Good Housekeeping (if new), Pearson’s or the Cosmopolitan may be substituted for any magazine except SuCCEss. 


FIVE MORE GREAT OFFERS 
McClure’s, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Success, . . . for $3.25 $7.00 
Success, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Atlas, . . . . for 2.75 7.00 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews (new), and Success, one year, and Atlas, . . for 2.50 5.50 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Public Opinion (new), . . . + + for 2.50 6.00 
Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, and Atlas, . . . . .». + + for 2.25 4.00 

RAND-ricNALLY’S NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the Jatest and best atlas War of China in existence, 22 inches 
wide, It also contains large and magnificent a revised to date, of the Chinese Empire, 7 Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 


kico, Alaska, South Africa, North Polar R s, and Nicaragua Canal District, and maps of every country on the globe. 
size of Atlas, 11x 144 inches, Regular price, $1. The Atlas may be substituted for any magazine, Sent, all charges prepaid. 


A GREAT FAMILY MAGAZINE 


UCCES is a large and handsome family journal, issued monthly at One 
Dollar a year. It gives about 60 pages (size 10 x 14 inches) and a 


beautiful cover in colors each issue. Every number is magnificently illustrated. 
SUCCESS is strictly a family journal, and is taken in over 250,000 of the best American homes. 
Its contents are of great variety—always something of especial interest to every member of 
the family. It is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the world. You can better 
afford to do without all other periodicals rather than miss reading SUCCESS. In literary 
and artistic qualities, SUCCESS for 1901 will be unexcelled. A series of brilliant stories, by 
well-known writers of fiction, are now appearing in its columns. Some of the most famous 
men and women in the world—leaders in literature, politics, religion, art, science, and industry 
—will be contributors to SUCCESS during the coming year. Sample copy sent free on request. 


PUBLIC OPINION Wweekiics and dailies are ~REVIEW OF REVIEWS Sictures 


required to uce one copy of Public Opinion. Its readers Yearly. It is the best $2.50 monthly magazine in America. 
are sufficiently well-informed to appear in any company, and to _—It selects for its readers the gist of leading articles in other 
discuss with intelligence both sides of every question of the magazines, and also publishes many original articles, all pro- 
hour. It is an invaluable epitome of the wortte news and prog- _fusely illustrated. e editorial department is most famous 
ress. It is illustrated and issued weekly. Regular price, for its scholarly treatment of the world’s political and social 
$2.50 a year. problems. a year. 


R ULES The magazines will be sent to one address or different addresses.. The subscriptions may be either new or 
renewals, except those to Review of Reviews and Public Opinion, which MUST be new names. Leading 
newsdealers will forward your orders for any offer. Make Remittances and Address all Orders to 


MCGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, savere NEW YORK CITY 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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Bills of Fare for February 


By Mrs Emma P. 


FRIDAY, FEB 1 
Breakfast 


Cereals with cream 
Poached eggs on toast 
White bread 
Graham bread Coffee 


Dinner 
Clear 
Roast chicken giblet gravy 
Mashed potato 
Browned sweet potato 
Baked macaroni with cheese 
Apple pie Cheese Coffee 


Supper 
sauted 
hashed | 
Dry toast Vienna rolls 
Cake Orange marmalade 
ea 


SATURDAY, FEB 2 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked potato 
Dry toast Bread 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Mixed Celery 
Braised pork chops 
aked sour apples 
Boiled potato 
Stewed onions 
White bread 
Whole wheat bread 
Pumpkin pie Cheese 
offee 


Supper 
Boiled rice with cream 
Cold roast chicken 
Grape jelly 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Dry toast White bread 
Angel cake 
ea 


SUNDAY, FEB 3 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Lamb chops Creamed potato 
White muffins 

Graham bread 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of celery soup 
lives Pickles 
Roast beef, brown gravy 
Boiled potato 
Baked sweet potato 
Stewed tomato 
Caramel cream 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 


Supper 
Baked hash Hot “bread sauce 
Whole wheat 
Ginger cake 
Cocoa 


MONDAY, FEB 4 
Breakfast 


Oatmeal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Breakfast bacon 
Potato cakes 
raham muffins 
White bread Coffee 


Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Scalloped oysters 
Boiled ham 
Creamed cabbage slaw 
Pickles 
Baked potatoes 
Caramel bread pudding 
Coffee 
Supper 
Granulated hominy 
with cream 
Cold roast beef Potato salad 
Buttered toast Bread 
Bread cake Tea 
TUESDAY, FEB 5 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Sauted sweetbread 
Broiled breakfast bacon 
Creamed potato 
Dry toast Bread Coffee 


Dinner 

Beef broth with barley 
Celery Pickles 

Broiled beefsteak 

with mushrooms 
Boiled potato 

Creamed turnip 

Grape juice jelly 
with whipped cream 

offee 


Supper 
Minced veal on toast 
Baked potato 
Whole wheat muffins 
Bread Blackberry jam Tea 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 6 
Breakfast 


with cream 
Broiled fish 
Lyonnaise potato 
Dry toast bread 
ffee 


Dinner 


Cream of celery soup ° 
Ham and eggs 
oiled potatoes 


| Pickles Stewed tomato 


Apple nie Cheese 
Coffee 


THE TABLE 


Supper 
Stewed oysters Crackers 
Pickles Cold roast beef 
Buttered toast Bread 
Cookies Cocoa 


THURSDAY, FEB 7 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Broiled beefsteak 
Brown hashed potato 


Dinner 


Brown tomato soup 
Stuffed roast veal, 
brown gravy 
Mashed potato 
Fried parsnips 
Lettuce with 
pple pie eese 
Coffee 


Supper 
Broiled ham 
French toast Bread 
Orange marmalade 
Gingerbread Cheese 
Tea 


FRIDAY, FEB 8 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Boiled potato Boiled eggs 
Dry toast Bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 

Boiled beef tongue 
Tomato sauce 
Cold sliced ham 
Boiled potato 
Stewed squash 
Greengage pie C.eese 
Coffee 
Supper 
Broiled beefsteak 
French fried potato 
Cottage cheese 
Buttered toast Bread 
Cocoa 


SATURDAY, FEB 9 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Browned hash 
Broiled breakfast bacon 
Griddlecakes Bread Syrup 


Dinner 
Cream of oyster soup 
Braised pork chops 
Mashed potato 
Baked sour = 
tewed onions 


Charlotte russe Coffee 
Supper 
Cold sliced tongue 
| Baked potato 


Graham rolls 
| White be bread Conned pears 


SUNDAY, FEB 10 
Breakfast 


Farina with cream 
Sauted sausage 
Fried potate 
Buckwheat cakes 


rup 
Bread Coffee 


Dinner 
Brown chicken soup 
Celery Olives 
Roast turkey 
Bread stuffing 


Giblet gravy 
ranberry sauce 


Mashed potato 
Browried sweet potato 
Ice cream Angel cake 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cold roast meat 
Baked potato Dry toast 
Bread range marmalade 
Gingerbread Cocoa 
MONDAY, FEB 11 


Breakfast 


Fruit 
Broiled beefsteak 
Lyonnaise potato 
Cottage cheese 
Buttered toast Bread 
Coffee. 
Dinner 
Oyster sou 
Boiled corned bee 
Boiled cabbage 
Boiled potato Canned corn 
“ustard pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Supper 
Frizzled beef 


Scrambled 
oiled potato 
Dry toast Bread 


Strawberry jam Tea 


TUESDAY, FEB 12 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs on toast 
Boiled ham Bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Creant of potato soup 
Roast lamb 
Currant jelly 
Boiled potato 


Canned_peas 
Cherry roly-poly Coffee 
Supper 


Codfish cakes 
Cold roast beef Popovers 
Bread Raspberry jam 

Cookies Tea 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 13 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Breakfast bacon 
Scrambled eggs 
Creamed potato 
aking powder biscuit 
Bread Coffee 
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POWDER 


BABBITTS BAKING POWD 
the BEST and Alwea Mas Beer, 
Ns The oldest on marhe, 
We Hone * 
Kival=s 
And thes overthrow 
Torm a or Combination, 


‘Tell the people Ss powders 
in every wey the 
Tel Them Thal perce rs 
Claim Tor one, Top Socral Sanding, 


Namen fer 2 lar ex-Nuler 
makers Think by by calling 
 Fowders alter things j 
Thus Te_give Them Prising Virlies. 
BABBITT:9 BAKING POWDE 
Bays Them nol the least iflerition, — 
Suny merits ifs own 


iT s others, 
Takes, lads The Yeastmarn's busine 
And Thos sporls the Doctors’ 
Makin&d people less dy. peplie 
* fille The Wo with 
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Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
French fried potatoes 
Browned sweet potato 
Scalloped tomato 
Caramel custar Coffee 


Supper 


Cold roast lamb 


Grape : 
yonnaise potato 
Corn muffins Bread Tea 


THURSDAY, FEB 14 
Breakfast 


Rolled wheat with cream 
Hash Boiled eggs _ Bread 
Buttered toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear sou 
Olives Salted almonds 

Roast aioe, gravy 
Mashed turnip 
Boiled onions 
Boiled potato Lemon pie 
Cheese Coffee 


Supper 
Minced lamb on toast 
Farina with cream 
French rolls 
Angel cake 
anned peaches Cocoa 


FRIDAY,- FEB 15 
Breakfast 


Oats with cream 
Lamb chops 
Creamed potato 
Buttered toast Bread 
Soffee 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Baked fish 
Brown sauce 


Cold sliced ham 
Grated horse-radish 
Succotash 
Creamed potato 
Endive_with French dress’g 
ice pudding 
Supper 
Omelet 


Breakfast bacon 
Federal bread 
White bread 


Strawberry jam 
Ginger wafers ea 
SATURDAY, FEB 16 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Veal chops 
French fried potatoes 
Griddlecakes Maple syrup 
read Coffee 
Dinner 
Clam soup 
Hamburg steak 
Mashed potato 
Boiled onions 
Canned peas Bread 
Apple pie Coffee Cheese 
Supper 


Codfish balls 
Cold baked ham 
Dry toast 


Whole wheat bread 
Raspber: jam 
Bread cake ea 
SUNDAY, FEB 17 
Fruit 
Broiled beefsteak 
Brown hashed potato 
Buttered toast ffee 


Dinner 
Cream of potato soup 

Stewed chicken 

Mashed potato 

Baked macaroni with cheese 
Steamed squash 

Ice cream Sponge cake 
Coffee 


Supper 


Hominy cream 
Cold boiled h 


Dr 
Baked potatoes 
Cocoa 
MONDAY, FEB 18 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Frizzled beef Boiled potato 
Dry toast Bread offee 

Dinner 
Chicken soup with rice 
*eler Pickles 
Roast bee Baked apples 
Boiled potato Sugar corn 
Steamed fruit pudding 
Foamy sauce 
Coffee 


Supper 
Broiled tripe 
aked potatoes 
Dipped toast 3read 
Cookies 


TUESDAY, FEB 19 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled beefsteak 
Fried potato 
Waffles Bread Honey 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Beef broth with barley 
Broiled halibut Cold ham 
Potato balls White sauce 
Fried parsnips 
Lettuce 
with French dressing 
Squash Cheese 


offee 

Supper 
Boiled rice with cream 
Hash Breakfast bacon 


Hot apple sauce 
Dry toast Bread 


ea 
WEDNESDAY, FEB 20 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Liver and_ bacon 
Lyonnaise potato 
Flannel Pe Syrup Bread 
offee 
Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Boiled leg of mutton 
Drawn butter Egg sauce 
Creamed turni 
ashed potato 
Apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Supper 


Cold roast beef Sandwiches 
French rolls Stewed potato 


Stewed prunes cake 
Cocoa 
THURSDAY, FEB 21 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 

Scrapple Boiled eggs 
ice muffins 

Bread Coffee 
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Dinner 


Mock bisque soup 
Boiled corned beef 
Boiled potato Spinach 
Succotash 
Fig Liquid sauce 
‘offee 


Supper 
Broiled beefsteak 
reakfast bacon 
Hashed potato Vienna rolls 
Jelly cake 
Tea 


FRIDAY, FEB 22 


Breakfast 


Rolled barley with cream 
mb chops 
Baked potato Bread 
Corn griddicakes Syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Cream of salsify soup 
Roast pork Apple sauce 
Fried onions 
Boiled potatoes 
French pudding 
Fruit sauce 
Coffee 


Supper 
Codfish bails 
Breakfast bacon 
Cottage cheese 
Buttered toast 
Graham bread 
Blackberry jam 
Tea 


SATURDAY, FEB 23 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Poached eggs on toast 
reakfast bacon 
Creamed potato 
rolls 


Dinner 
Fried chicken Cream gravy 
Mashed potato 
Baked sweet potato 
Celery Olives 
Mince pie Cheese 
offee 


S upper 
Veal chops 
Brown hashed potato 
Whole wheat muffins Bread 
Raspberry Jumbles 


SUNDAY, FEB 24 


Breakfast 


Fruit 
Fried oysters 
French fried potatoes 
Celery Buttered toast 


Bread 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Cream of asparagus soup 

Broiled sirloin steak 
Chicken salad Boiled potato 

Browned sweet potato 

Apple tapioca pudding 
with cream 

Angel cake “Coline 


Supper 


Farina with cream 
old sliced meat 
Dry toast Bread 
Quince marmalade 
Cocoa 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet Creamed potato 
Breakfast bacon 
Bread Griddlecakes Syrup 
Corn griddlecakes Syrup 


Dinner 


Ox-tail soup 
Roast beef Baked 
String beans 
Riced potato Apple pie 
Cheese Coffee 
Supper 
Sausage Baked potato 
Bread Corn dodgers 
Cranberry sauce 
Ginger wafers 
Tea 


TUESDAY, FEB 26 


Oats with crea 
Hamburg steak ‘Boiled eggs 
Stewed potatoes 
Federal bread 
Dry toast Coffee 


Dinner 
Oyster sou Boiled cod 
Egg sauce Pickles 
Mashed potato 
Stewed carrots 
Endive salad 
Baked apple dumpling 
‘ream sauce Coffee 


Supper 


Scrapple Breakfast bacon 
Lyonnaise potato 
Baking powder biscuit 
Bread Cocoa 
WEDNESDAY, FEB 27 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potato 


Bread Griddlecakes Syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Roast duck 
Potato and onion stuffing 
Celery Scalloped tomato 
Baked apple 
Caramel custard 


Coffee 
Supper 
Boiled rice with cream 
Codfish balls 


Cold boiled ham 

Bread Cottage cheese 

Corn muffins Gingerbread 
Cocoa 


FRIDAY, FEB 28 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Fruit 
Frizzled beef 
Baked tatoes 
Bread * Waffles 
Dinner 
Gumbo soup 
Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Mashed potato 
Lima beans Hot slaw 
Banana _ cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Panned oysters 
Celery Pickles 
Buttered toast Bread 
Cup cake Canned peaches 
Cocoa 
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handiest 
and best way to 
handle a pan is 
the handle. 


and best 
_ route between the 
Pan-American 
Exposition and 
NewYork is the 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 


The 


T.E.CLARKE, . T.WLEE, 
GEN'L SUPERINTENDENT. GENL PASSENGER AGT. : TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


FOR INFORMATION, RATES ETC, 
ADDRESS 


429 Broadway NY.|103 Adams St.Chi. 


289 Main Street, | Broadway & OliveSt, 
Buffalo. | St.Louis. 


26 Exchange PI.,New York. 
B.D.CALDWELL, 


COPYRIGHTED 1900 LACKAWANNA 
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Chafing-dish Suggestions 


By Mira Russett Garrett, Principal Providence 
Cooking School 


Use wooden spoons, which come in all sizes, 
and are desirable, for they do not become hot, 
do not scratch the pan and are noiseless. Viands 
prepared in the chafing-dish are served directly 
from it, therefore garnishing has no part; but 
either toast, crackers or croutons are served with 
most dishes, and these may be reheated on an 
asbestos pad placed over the flame. 

The water pan containing hot water should be 
placed under the cooking pan as soon as the flame 
is extinguished; it will keep the dish warm and 
serve as a bain-marie. 

Two chafing-dishes are desirable in serving a 
supper, which can be quickly and easily prepared 
without one-half spoiling while the other half is 
being made ready,—toast and hot water, for 
instance. 

As final suggestions, let it be remembered that 
level measurements are called for in these recipes: 
Spanish Eggs 

Cook one tablespoonful finely chopped onion 
and two tablespoonfuls chopped pepper in two 
tablespoonfuls butter three minutes. Add three 
or four mushrooms broken in pieces and one cup- 
ful tomato. When this mixture is hot add four 
beaten eggs, three-fourths teaspoonful salt, a little 
cayenne and one tablespoonful capers. Cook until 
the mixture thickens, stirring constantly. 

Oysters a la Providence 

Melt two tablespoonfuls butter, then add four 
tablespoonfuls chopped mushrooms; cook two 
minutes, then add two tablespoonfuls flour and 
one pint oysters. Cook until the edges curl, add a 
few drops onion juice, a few drops tabasco and 
one-half teaspoonful each of lemon juice and salt. 


Add one beaten egg, cook until it thickens, and 
serve on rounds of toast. 


Chicken Fillets with Almond Sauce 


Melt two tablespoonfuls butter, and saute two 
chicken fillets until a light brown color. When 
done, draw to one side of the pan, and add to 
butter in the pan two tablespoonfuls of flour; then 
pour on one cup each of cream and stock (as for 
a white sauce). When thick, add one-half cup 
shredded almonds and season with salt and 
cayenne. 


Frankfurts in White Sauce 


Boil six sausages fifteen minutes. Cool, remove 
the skin and cut in small pieces. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls butter, add three tablespoonfuls flour 
and three-fourths cup each of milk and cream. 
Add the sausages, season with salt, pepper and 
cayenne and serve. 


Cheese Saute 


Cut stale bread in slices, remove crusts and cut 
in rounds or triangles. Place a thin slice of mild 
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cheese, sprinkled with salt and paprika, on half the 
pieces of bread. Cover with remaining pieces, 
press slightly and saute in a hot blazer. 


Macaroon Pudding 


Soak twelve macaroons in sherry wine ten min- 
utes and remove from the wine. Beat two eggs 
slightly, add five tablespoonfuls sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoonful salt, and one cupful each of milk and 
cream. Then add two tablespooenfuls blanched 
and chopped almonds, one-fourth teaspoonful 
almond extract and four finely pounded maca- 
roons. Turn this mixture into a chafing-dish, 
arrange soaked macaroons on top, cover and cook 
over hot water thirty minutes. 

Mince Pie 

Cook one and one-half cupfuls chopped apple 
with one tablespoonful butter until soft. Add one- 
third cupful each molasses and cider, then add 
two-thirds cupful sugar mixed with one-fourth 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of mace. Add juice 
and rind of one lemon, one tablespoonful vinegar. 
one-half cupful cracker crumbs, one-half cupful 
currants, one-half cupful raisins, seeded and cut 
in pieces, one-third cupful citron, cut in strips. 
and salt to taste. Heat to boiling point, and add 
two tablespoonfuls each of brandy and sherry. 
Serve in patty shells. 

Slip On 

Pour Welsh rabbit over the mince pie. 
Algonquin Rabbit 

Mélt one tablespoonful butter, add two-thirds 
cupful hot milk and cook one minute. Add one 
pound cheese and stir until cheese is melted. Sea- 
son with salt and paprika. Add one egg and 
serve. 


AT A FRIEND’s house, not long since, at an in- 
formal luncheon, the chafing-dish did not delay 
the luncheon for one moment. At the proper 
time it was placed before our hostess, already 
lighted and the lower pan filled with boiling 
water. She, with deft fingers, made a cream 
sauce, while fried chicken was being served. The 
maid then brought in two dishes steaming hot, 
one of boiled macaroni, the other of French “but- 
ton” mushrooms. Our hostess put, these together 
into the thoroughly heated sauce, and when the 
maid was ready to serve it we had passed us one 
of the most satisfactory chafing-dish products it 
has ever been my good fortune to taste.—F. C. J. 


AN ARTIST’s palette knife is one of the necessi- 
ties in my kitchen. I use it for icing cake, for 
scraping batter mixtures from a bowl, for slipping 
in to loosen gems or cake that stick a little, and 
for all sorts of things that require a fine pliable bit 
of steel—I. G. C. 
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‘*A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds ’’—N. Y. Evangelist 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A WEEKLY [AGAZINE OF 


Foreign Periodical Literature 


A Necessity to Every Reader of Intelligence 
and Literary Taste 


Each WEEKLY Number Contains Sixty-Four Pages * 


In which are given, without abridgment, the most in- . 
* teresting and important contributions to the periodicals of # 
. Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles 
‘ * in the quarterlies to the light literary and social essays of the # 
. * weekly literary and political journals. SCIENCE, POLI- 
: TICS, BIOGRAPHY, ART, TRAVEL, PUBLIC AF- 
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Lenten Soups and Their Cost 
By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 


Fish Chowder 


Cut three pounds of any kind of fresh fish (cod- 

sh is especially good), one and one-half: pounds 
of potatoes and one large onion into slices; and 
half a pound of salt pork into half-inch squares or 
dice. Put the pork and onions into a saucepan 
and fry them a light brown; then add a cupful 
of claret, and when it boils take it from the fire. 
Butter a large stewpan and put in first a layer of 
potatoes, then a layer of fish, then a sprinkle of 
onions and pork (strained from the claret), pep- 
per and salt and continue these alternations until 
it is all in, having the potatoes on top. Now pour 
the claret over the top and barely cover the whole 
with boiling water. Cover closely and let it sim- 
mer for fifteen minutes without disturbing it. 

Cost—Three pounds codfish 30c, potatoes Ic, 
onion Ic, salt pork 8c, wine and seasoning I2c, 
total 52 cents. 


Corn Soup 


One can of corn or three ears of fresh corn, one 
quart of milk, butter the size of a walnut, one 
tablespoonful of flour and salt. Put the milk on 
the stove; when boiling hot add the corn, letting 
it just heat (not cook) in the milk. Remove from 
the fire and rub through a colander and then 
through a sieve. Return it to the fire, and when 
boiling hot add the butter, flour and salt rubbed 
smoothly together and moistened with a little 
milk. Stir constantly until slightly thickened. 
Serve with oyster crackers. Sufficient for six if 
small helpings are given. 

When fresh corn is used, grate from the cob, 
then put it, cobs and all, into the milk and cook 
for about ten minutes; the canned corn is already 
cooked. Remove the cobs and then proceed as 
directed above. In making this soup from canned 
corn, it pays to buy a good brand, as what remains 
after passing through the colander and sieve is 
perfectly good, and can be used either as a vege- 
table, scalloped, or in corn oysters. One-half of 
the can would probably be sufficient for this soup, 
but as there is no waste in what is left over, use 
the whole, as it makes a richer soup. Be very 
careful not to cook the corn more than directed, 
for so doing will destroy the flavor of the soup, 
which is delicious. Serve with oyster crackers. 

Cost—One can corn 12c, one quart milk 7c, one 
tablespoonful butter 2c, one dozen crackers 4c, 
total 25 cents. 


Potato Puree 


One quart of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one saltspoon each of mace and pepper, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, six 
large or ten medium sized potatoes, boiled and 
mashed fine, stirred into the boiling milk and 
strained. 

Cost—One quart of milk 7c, butter 2c, potatoes 
2c, seasoning 2c, total 13 cents. 


Potato Soup 

Wash and pare three potatoes and soak them in 
cold water one-half hour, cook in boiling salted 
water until soft, drain and mash them; cook in 


a double boiler one teaspoonful of chopped onion 
and one stalk of celery with three cupfuls of milk, 
add this to the potatoes, season with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and a speck of cayenne pepper and 
one-half teaspoonful of celery salt; rub through 
a strainer and put on to boil again; melt one-half 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, add one 
spoonful of flour, mix well and stir into the boil- 
ing soup; let it boil five minutes, strain again and 
serve very hot. In preparing any soup in which 
milk is used, sweet skimmed milk answers every 
purpose. 

Cost—Three cupfuls milk 6c, three large pota- 
toes Ic, butter Ic, seasoning Ic, total 9 cents. 


Pea Soup 


One pint split peas, three quarts cold water, one- 
fourth pound salt pork, two teaspoonfuls salt, one 
saltspoon pepper, one teaspoonful celery seed. 
Soak the peas over night in cold water. In the 
morning put them over the fire and boil six hours. 
Strain through a colander and if not perfectly 
smooth, return to the fire and add a thickening of 
one teaspoonful of flour and one of butter stirred 
together. Serve with bread dice, browned in the 
oven and one sliced lemon, which are added to the 
soup in the tureen. 

Cost—One pint split peas 6c, one-fourth pound 
salt pork 4c, one lemon 2c, butter, flour and 
seasoning 3c, total 15 cents. 


Mock Bisque Soup 


One quart canned tomatoes. While stewing put 
one quart of milk on to boil. When milk comes 
to a boil stir in one tablespoonful of flour which 
has been mixed with a little cold milk. Let this 
boil ten minutes, then add butter size of an egg, 
salt and pepper pretty highly. Into tomato put 
one scant teaspoonful soda. Strain and add to 
cooked milk. 

Cost—One quart canned tomatoes 15c, one quart 
milk 7c, butter 3c, seasoning Ic, total 26 cents. 


Tomato Soup 


One quart of soup stock, one quart of tomato: 
one teaspoonful each of sugar and salt, one salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Stew the tomato until soft 
enough to rub through a sieve. Add sugar, salt, 
pepper and boiling hot stock; thicken with one 
tablespoonful of flour mixed smooth with one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, stirred gradually 
into the soup. Strain again and serve very hot 
with croutons or dinner biscuit. 

Cost—One quart soup stock toc, one quart 
tomatoes I5c, butter and seasoning 3c, total 28 
cents. 


Between Boer and Briton, or Two Boys’ Adventures 
in South Africa, is a tale of two Texas boys who, while 
on a hunting expedition in South Africa, find themselves 
between two hostile armies. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Lee & Shepard; $1.25. 


The remarkable interest in the fine arts which is char- 
acteristic of the present period renders the dainty volume 
from the pen of the Boston Transcript’s art critic, Wil- 
liam Dean Downes, thrice timely. It is entitled Twelve 
Great Artists and deals briefly but comprehensively and 
mg 4 with Hals, Rembrandt, Rubens, Fortuny, Dau- 
bigny, Felicien Rops, Boutet de Monvel, Winslow Homer, 
St Gaudens’s Shaw monument, George Innis’s landscapes, 
john La Farge, John Sargent’s portraits. Little, Brown 

Co, Boston; $1. 
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“THE WORLD’ S STANDARD” 


INCORPORATED 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


* SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


JOHN A. HALL, President HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


1889 1899 Gains of Gains. 
Premium Income $1,913,230.88 $4,405 ,954.03 $2,492,723.15 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents.... 505,125.90 981,189.54 476,063.64 94.25 


$2,418, 356.78 $5,387,143.57 $2,968,786.79 122.76 
$10,415,817.64 $23,819,937.17 $13,404,119.53 128.69 
123,980,438.00 67,659,935.00 120.13 
1,984,822.63 1,127,480.62 131.51 
Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company hus paid to its policy holders 


€ 

TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS # 
Percentage 

: 


In Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.61 


Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES” 
For information concerning Policy Contracts, address HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A MARKETING LESSON AT THE OREAD 


A Lesson at the Oread 


The kitchen at the Oread is large enough and 
lofty enough to fit an English baronial mansion. 
The Oread looks like an English castle, stand- 


ing on a summit overlooking the city of Worces- 
ter, and many miles of Massachusetts hills. The 
Oread is interesting from its roof garden to its 
refrigerator room, but the place a cook delights 
in is the kitchen. It takes all the space afforded 
by the great round tower at one end of the build- 
ing. 

The kitchen is two stories in hight, with a gal- 
lery on the second story, which is generally oc- 
cupied by visitors looking down at the practice 
lesson of twenty young women. They make an 
attractive class. Each pupil is young, enthusias- 
tic and thoroughly interested in her work. They 
wear fresh looking gowns in lavender and white, 
the institute colors, snowy caps and muslin 
aprons. The teacher in her white gown is as girl- 
ish looking s her class. She is Miss Anna Fraser, 
a young Canadian, who graduated from the ex- 
cellent cooking school in Toronto, and her teach- 


{This glimpse into one of the most unique institutions 
of its class in the world possesses added interest from the fact 
that it is about to be removed to Niagara Falls, New York. 
There it will be vastly enlarged, with accommodations for a 
thousand students. The new Oread will adjoin the Pan- 
American exposition, and will open at the same time, ey 
first next. The public will have free opportunity to snagect it 
during the exposition. The class of 1901 will graduate in the 
new quarters, being transported thither in a car made in fac- 
simile of Oread castle. The scope of the new institution will 
be broadened in several important respects.] 


ing is a compound of fine old English methods 
and the food of America. Mrs Harriet A. 
Higbee is the principal and Mr H. D. Perky 
president. The Oread cooking school is hygienic. 
The lessons deal most largely with purely health- 
ful foods. White flour is used when it is impos- 
sible to leave it out, but wherever it is practical, 
entire wheat takes its place in every recipe. No 
alcoholic liquors enter into Oread cookery, and 
after eating a meal there one realizes that health- 
ful food can be most appetizing. When I entered 
the Oread kitchen, the class was busy over mince 
meat and fruit cake. 

“In the mince meat we prepare here,” said Miss 
Fraser, “we use no meat, wine nor brandy. Noth- 
ing more indigestible can be imagined than the 
mince meat prepared by millions of American 
housewives. It is heavy with meat, saturated 
with beef liquor, and so strong with brandy or 
rum that the alcohol can be tasted. Mince meat 
is hearty enough for the first course of a meal, 
yet it is a dessert. No sane person would think 
of eating a dinner with soup, meat, vegetables, 
entrees, perhaps a salad, then returning to a meat 
course; still that is exactly what is done when 
you indulge in the ordinary mince pie. English 
mince meat is quite as eatable as ours, some epi- 
cures say more so. The delicious flavor of the 
apples, raisins and peel is not annihilated by soup 
and brandy. Here is the recipe: Take two 
pounds of finely chopped suet, four pounds of 
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contained many rare flowers and delicious vege- Oli/} 
tables, which doubtless came from our house, as \Si'—— 
@we have supplied the most discriminating people x “ahs 
for over half a century. Our 1901 Catalogue of © cs _ 


‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN" 
yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine 


s the grandest 
of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH. 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-cent “‘Garden’’ Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of 
@) tubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce,and Lorillard Tomato, 
@ina red envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods 
@ selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO,, Steet 
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Works Swiftly OT COMFORT 


m Soles. For crocheted slippers, 
for gifts or home use. Delight- 
fully comfortable. 25¢ pr,postpaid. 

Hair Insoles make walking 
a pleasure. Keep feet dry and 
warm; cure rheumatism, ten- 
der and perspiring feet. 10 cents 
pair, 3 pairs 25 cents. . 
= Alaska Socks are unequaled for 
By hospitals and rubber boots, and as a 
fw house, toilet and bed slipper. 25 cents 
pair, postpaid. 
Take no substitutes. Ask your dealer or send us sizes. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON €O., Box 49, Hartford, Conn. 
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‘ * To Pacific Coast 
Standard Typewriter Without Change. 
One way excursions in Canadian 
- Pacific Railway, modern,comfort- 
Wyckoff, Seamans & LOW car Ror 
Benedict, ington St., BOSTON. 
144 Madison Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


Pury Years of Success. The 

Best Remedy Extant for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Bron- 
chial and Lung Troubles. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE OF th. tb. 
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grated bread crumbs, four pounds of currants, 
four pounds of raisins, five pounds of brown 
sugar, one and one-half pounds of peel, lemon, 
orange and citron, six pounds of apple, weighed 
after being chopped, two tablespoon uls of cinna- 
mon, two tablespoonfuls of cloves, one table- 
spoonful of mace, one tablespoonful of salt and 
two quarts of boiled cider.” 

The pupils jotted down the recipe, then they 
went to work to chop. Miss Fraser believes in 
a chopping machine for the busy housewife who 
has little time to spend over the slower knife and 
bowl, but for the cook with leisure enough she 
advises fine, careful cutting. The work was di- 
vided among groups of girls. Some chopped suet 
and apples, others grated bread or cut peel into 
tiny cubes. All the dry ingredients were ready 
to put together in a great yellow bowl in less 
than half an hour. There was no boiling. The 
cider moistened it thoroughly, then it was set 
away in jars ina cool place. It tasted delicious, 


with a fine fruity flavor that is lacking in the 
Miss Fraser guaranteed 


ordinary mince meat. 
its keeping all winter. 

The other dish on the lesson was English fruit 
cake of an order one does not find in the cook 
book. The recipe called for twelve eggs, one 
and three-fourths potinds of butter, two pounds 
of brown sugar, four cups of flour, two pounds of 
raisins, two pounds of currants, one-half pound 
mixed lemon and citron peel, one pound of dates, 
one-half pound of almonds, four teaspoonfuls 
of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one tea- 
spoonful of allspice, one-half cup of molasses, one- 
half cup of boiled cider, one teaspoonful of 
soda and two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. 
Stone the raisins, clean the currants, cut the cit- 


ron and lemon into one-half inch cubes, blanch 
the almonds, cut them in quarters lengthwise, 
wash the dates and dry them in a towel, remove 
the stones and cut them in quarters crosswise. 
Sift the flour with the soda, cream of tartar and 
spices, saving a cupful to sift over the fruit. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar gradually and 
beat it together till very light and creamy. Add 
the eggs well beaten, then the cider and molasses. 
Last of all stir in the floured fruit with the peel 
and nuts. Prepare the pans before beginning to 
make the cake, lining them with three thicknesses 
of buttered paper. This cake takes-a long time 
to bake, from one hour to an hour and a half. 
At first let the oven get fairly hot, then grow 
cooler. This cake will keep for months and is 
frequently used as a wedding cake. The recipe 
given here makes three good-sized loaves. 

The Oread institute is one of the most splen- 
didly fitted up cooking schools in the country. Its 
fame is so widespread that nearly every state in 
the Union is represented by its many pupils. 
Every subject is taught that may be required te 
fit young women as teachers of domestic science, 
as heads of public institutions or the home. The 
teaching is practical. The knowledge of market- 
ing is gained by watching the butcher cut up an 
animal. Laundry work, care of a house, waiting 
on and setting a table, preparing of a week's 
menus and keeping household accounts are in- 
trusted to the girls, and they have genuine prac- 
tice as well as theory. They are being tauglit, 
too, the knowledge of twentieth century cooking, 
for the practice kitchen is fitted with electric 
stoves and ovens which are in constant use. It 
is a splendid training school, and above all a 
cheery, refined, delightful home. 
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The “Best” Tonic goes hand in hand 
with perfect health and strength, It 
creates energy, ambition, and ability to 
enjoy all the sweetness of life. It drives , 
away melancholy and dismal forebodings, a od 
and brings bright, smiling eyes and rosy # eA 
cheeks. It is “sunshine” in the home, 
Thousands of women might be like this 
to-day, for they lack only the right help 
to make them whole and happy. 

Too many causes produce the opposite 
condition,—household cares, worry, ma- 
ternity, sickness or weak nerves. It 
usually means just one thing— the blood 
is thin and watery, without strength-giv- 
ing, nerve-building qualities. Nor is this 
condition of low vitality confined to 
women. Men wear themselves out by : 
overwork and worry, until they, too, be- 
come ‘‘bloodiess.” Yet all that is needed 1s 
is a first-rate tonic, 
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| Feed the blood with proper nourish- 


NESTLE'S FOOD 


strength to every nerve, bone and muscle, 


This condition is not sickness. It re- Uk 
quires no rigorous, heroic treatment. 
You will be surprised to find how quickly 
it yields to Pabst Malt Extract, The 
“Best” Tonic. Dyspepsia departs. The 


Nestlé’s Food makes vigorous, brain awakes to new and pleasurable 


sensations. Pessimists become optimists, 
healthy children, and keeps for new life shows forth in fresh, health. t 


them so. Itis readily digested ful color and conscious strength. 7m 
and assimilated—and its nu- The “BEsT” Tonic, made of malted 


e,° barley and hops, contains only pure, con- 
tritious effects are almost centrated food for muscles and nerves, 


immediately noticed. bringing true nourishment and restful 
sleep. Pleasant totake. Quick in bene- 
Nestlé s Food 1s ‘purity itself ficial results. Ask the doctor, ifhe has not 


already prescribed it. Take no substitute. 
and reqtires the addition of PaBst MALT ExTRAcT is The “Best” 


water only (no milk) to pre- Tonic. All druggists sell it. 4 
pare it for use. Pabst Brewing Co., (Tonic Dpt.) Milwaukee, Wis. ks 


For more than 35 years Nestlé’s 
Food has been the favorite of 
the intelligent physicians, and a 
household word the world over. 


We will send a sample of this nourishing food 
containing enough for several meals, and our book 
for mothers, free on request. 


HENRI NESTLE, 13 Warren St, New York 
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The Informal Luncheon 


II—By ANNE WARNER 


“Striving after things novel, for the sake of 
novelty alone and at the sacrifice of better things, 
is a paltry ambition. To remove the heart of 
an exquisite rose that the cup so formed may 
be used to hold an ice, shows a lack of taste that 
is atrocious, nothing less!’ I have also a detes- 
tation of a table arrangement that looks as if it 
came from the hands of an upholsterer. “Costly 
thy lace or linen as thy purse can buy,” but 
surely 'tis an offense to combine them with satin 
or velvet, no matter how beautiful these might 
be. Covers for the dining table, of whatever 
degree of elegance, should be, first of all, wash- 
able. Cleanliness and simplicity never offend. 
Taboo bows, garlands and strappings of ribbon, 
and the little ribbon string to tie together bread 
sticks and the like. Apply to your table, so far 
as you can, Morris’s rule for household furnish- 
ing: “Have nothing that you do not either know 
is useful or think is beautiful.” 

We are all inclined to overdecorate, for fear 
the table will look bare. Let us lay this bugbear 
once for all and leave a bare spot occasionally 
to rest our eyes upon. Try to restore real hos- 
pitality to the place which has been usurped by 
lavish and ostentatious entertainment. Have for 


your motto: “Blessed is that simplicity which 
allows one to find enjoyment in the easily attain- 


able.” It gives an added cordiality to the wel- 
come if the hostess herself opens the door to her 
guests. Above all, have a blazing fire in the 
room where they gather.. There is not its equal 
for melting down the invisible bars of conven- 
tionality. And remember that the social part of 
the entertainment is higher than the gastronomic. 
People are not all stomach! 

Well selected garden flowers, or above all, wild 
flowers, as they come, give a wide scope for 
original manipulation, and repay a hundredfold 
the time spent upon them. They lend them- 
selves so easily to artistic effects, and then one 
can be so lavish with them! They will be here 
before we know it, too. Masses of poppies and 
oats, common daisies, clover and timothy grass, 
polygala and arbutus; even a large piece of turf 
covered with innocents, put on an old tray and 


THE HOSTESS 


fringed with a border of early violets or with 
ferns, make decorations not to be despised. These 
are a few examples only, but surely these flowers, 
arranged by yourself, do more honor to your 
guests than the stately blossoms ordered from 
the florist and stuck into a costly vase at the 
last moment. The former never look inappro- 
priate; they show the personal touch. But in 
winter we must perforce take what we can get. 

In decorating, consider the effect of your table 
in the room as well as by itself. If your dining 
room walls make an impossible combination 
with a certain color, do not attempt to use it, 
but choose another. Verily, there is far more 
to giving artistic luncheons on a small scale than 
the questions, “What shall we eat?” or ‘What 
shall we drink?” It is just as well, if you have 
a gown that combines with or contrasts well 
with your table adornments, to wear that one, 
instead of one that screams at all its surroundings. 

Red, particularly, calls for careful manage- 
ment; red things have a peculiar faculty for 
clashing with one another, but can be made to 
give a brilliant effect without suggesting ‘“‘paint- 
ed” foods. This color needs crisp wintry 
weather to be pleasing, and is out of place later 
in the year. 

In giving luncheons, I have always found the 
chafing-dish simply invaluable. It is a Mede and 
Persian law in my kitchen that hot dishes shall 
not be cooked ahead and warmed over, and one 
course almost always occupies more of the maid's 
time out of the dining room than the others. This 
is not noticeable if the guests are interested in the 
concoction of some delicacy under the hands of 
the outwardly composed hostess, and “help” by 
questions and suggestions. 

Have a tray large enough to hold not only 
the dish, but all materials and appliances. 
Nests of Russian bowls are perfection for 
this use, as they are noiseless. Put a tile 
under the lamp if your tray is of wood. 
When possible, arrange the tray the night before. 
One of the many first things in the morning, pre- 
pare and place all the ingredients to be used in 
the dishes in which they are to make a brief 
appearance. Some will have to rest in the ice box, 
but more can be covered and the whole arrange- 
ment set before the hostess, 
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TMAN GROCERY CO 


ORANGE. MASS. 


The purest Gelatine on the market, one 
that is always reliable, quickly prepared, re- 
quires no measuring and dissolves instantly in 
boiling water or milk. 


This is an age of conveniences and MINUTE 
GELATINE can be prepared into numberless 
dainty desserts in a few minutes. If you try 
one package we are certain you will never 
use any other kind. 


Your grocer has it or will get it. It not, 
send us 13 cents, and we will send you full 
2-quart package and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA. 


Do You Drink 


THE 


“Marion Harland” 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coffee-maker, So con- 


Coffee? 


PROCESS) oF 


COFFEE MAKING 


IGLEHEARTS 


Swan’s Down.... 


Prepared Cake Flour 


Makes Delicious Angel 
Food and other Cakes 
if you like delicious 
cake, write us the... 


NAME OF A 
LEADING GROCER 


and we willsend you, FREE, our book 
“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and 
ideas in cake making; will enable you 
to serve some very attractive and deli- 
cious dainties in your home. 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. K, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


™ structed as to aid digestion, | 


as the Coffee is not boiled. 


ground Coffee, and will 


minute, 


use it. It condenses all va- 

por,andallowsno aroma to 

escape. It makes the Coffee 

bright and clear without 

hingelse The 

COFFEE mmrusion 
Plated, and they are the 

handsomest and best that can be purchased at any price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere) at 
following special prices for full nickel-plated Pots, satisfaction 
guaranteed : 

Tomake Lquart, 4cups, $1.25 To make 2 quarts, 8 cups, $1.55 
To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80 To make 4 quarts, 16 eups, $2.00 
MARION HARLAND writes: ‘‘In mv opinion it has no equal,” 
ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER & CO. | 


It will save 40 per cent, of | 
prepare the beverage in a | 


It is sosimpleachildcan 


exes or anyt 
fee Pots are all Nickel | 


BUTCHER’S 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


; i 
Floors, Interior 
Woodwork, Bowling Alleys and Furniture. ® 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 
‘ 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. mn 
a Circulars Sent on Application. 


Se 


For Sale by Dealers @ 
in Painters’ Supplies. 
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These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 


Farwell & Rhines, Wa 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPina. 
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lf I were to write an essay on the “Vagaries 
of the Unexpected,” I should choose for my most 
prominent example the behavior of the alcohol 
lamp. But I always have a damp napkin on a quiet 
corner of my tray, ready for emergencies,—a prac- 
tice I heartily recommend. 

It goes without saying, that the use of the 
chafing-dish also adds greatly to informality, “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

The linen for this occasion, consisting of a 
large centerpiece and eight smaller ones, was of 
rich open-work Russian embroidery. The lacelike 
stitches were a combination of many colors, red 
predominating. I found, in using my square 
doilies, that an array of foolishly small ones was 
not necessary, as the corners extended beyond the 
plates sufficiently to protect the table from the 
water glass and the rest. A large cut glass rose 
bowl graced the exact center of the table, and held 
a glowing bunch of red roses. In the finger bowls 
a few loose petals floated, and a big cluster of 
spicy red pinks stood in the next room. When 
the table was set, including the furnished chafing- 
dish tray, the small dish of radish “roses,” the 
pimolas with their red filling, the figs and my 
best currant jelly,—I surveyed it with the satisfac- 
tion that crowns successful effort. As a result of 
my temporary elation, pride had its inevitable fall. 
The food did not always “match” the roses ; how 
could it! 


This menu was served at two different times, 
and the second time I substituted white chrysan- 
themums for the roses, and found the latter ar- 
rangement to be more harmonious throughout,— 
the linen and the courses, as they came, supplying 
the necessary color. In each finger bow] rested 
the tiniest frog, squatting on a “lily pad” made of 
a geranium leaf picked from my window plants. 
(The little frogs can be purchased at any large 
Japanese store.) By the way, red candies are an 
abomination; don’t spoil your table with them. 


MENU 
Oyster cocktails Brown bread sandwiches 
Tomato puree Croutons Radishes 
Lobster cutlets Cardinal sauce 
Chicken terrapin Celery 
Rolls Pimolas 
Crown roast with Saratoga potatoes 
Tomato tarbooches Walnuts a la creme 
Currant jelly 
Spanish salad Wafers 
Pineapple ice Kirsch sauce 
Novelty pound cake _—_‘ Figs in cordial 
Coffee 
Salted almonds 


Oyster Cocktails 


Put ten or a dozen very small oysters in claret 
glasses, and fill up the glasses with Oscar Sauce 
(get this of the grocer). Have all icy cold and 
on the plates, when the party is seated. Make 
the sandwiches of the dark Boston brown bread, 
the kind which usually has a pot of beans for a 
traveling companion. Have the butter softened 
and spread it on the loaf before shaving off the 
slices to wafer-like thinness. Cut into right- 
angled triangles. ; 


Tomato Puree 


Pour into an agate saucepan a quart of canned 
tomatoes and add a pint of stock. Season with a 
piece of bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, a stalk of 
celery, six peppercorns and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. Simmer till the tomato is soft. In an- 
other saucepan put a generous tablespoonful of 
butter; add a slice of onion and fry till brown. 
Add a tablespoonful of flour, dilute with the to- 
mato and season with salt. Mix the contents of 
the two pans together and pass the whole through 
a fine strainer. Heat again before serving in 
cups. Sprinkle in each cup a few small, dainty 
croutons. 


Lobster Cutlets 


Put in a saucepan one tablespoonful of butter 
and when it bubbles add one tablespoonful of flour. 
Cook but not brown. Add slowly one cupful of 
hot cream and stir till smooth. Remove from 
the fire, add one teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of cayenne pepper, a slight dusting of nutmeg, thie 
yolks of three hard-boiled eggs mashed fine, and 
the lobster meat cut in small bits. Be careful in 
mixing not to “muss” the meat. Spread half an 
inch thick on a platter to cool. When sufficiently 
cold, mold or cut into the form of chops. Dip in 
egg, roll in bread crumbs and fry quickly in hot 
fat. Remember that all the ingredients have been 
cooked once. These cutlets will mold better if the 
mixture is left for some time to harden, and are 
not harmed in the least by standing some hours 
after being formed and before being cooked. After 
frying, insert a small lobster claw at the narrow 
end of the cutlet. Drain on paper and serve on a 
napkin. Pass with them— 


Cardinal Sauce 


Blend thoroughly together four tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one tablespoonful of finely chopped pars- 
ley, the juice of half a lemon and a dash of 
paprika. When ready to serve, add one teaspoon- 
ful of lobster coral, dried and pounded to a pow- 
der. If this is not available, use a little fruit red 
color paste, till you get the desired tint. 


Chicken Terrapin (Miss Minot) 


Chop one cold roast chicken and one parboiled 
sweetbread moderately fine. Make one cupful of 
cream sauce (with one cupful of hot cream, a quar- 
ter of a cupful of butter and two tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Do this in the blazer). Put in the 
chicken and sweetbread, salt and pepper to taste. 
put the hot water dish under and heat eight min- 
utes. Just before serving, add the yolks of two 
eggs, well beaten, and one wineglass of sherry. 
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All bright ae say 


is the best in every way. 


“SILICON,” 


30 Cliff St., N. Y. 


The Franklin Mills Co., 


makes br awn 


FOR CHILD. 
OR ADULT 


gestion are 
needed when 


Wheatlet 


is a part of 
the regular 


daily diet. 


Delicate and rich in flavor—a per- 
fect food for men, women and children. 
For sale by grocers everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Lockport, N. Y¥. 


: 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


I90I 


Quarter Century Edition 
A New Book of Over 200 Pages. 


Every description has been re-written from 
latest notes taken at our famous FORDHOOK 
FPARI1S—the largest trial grounds in America. 
New directions for —-, new leaflets, new 
novelties of unusual merit in both vegetables 
and flowers. New colored plates, the quarter- 
century’s record of progress and other new feat- 
ures. Altogether itis the largest,most complete and 


Best Seed Catalogue 


Too expensive for free distribution n0g to our 
customers of 1900) it will be mailedto any address 
for ten cents (silver or stamps), which is less 
than cost per copy to publish. Mention Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, send ten cents, and with the 

reat catalogue we shall send you a 15c pkt. of 

uther Burbank’s Unique Floral Novelty. 

taShould you object to paying ten cents fora 
seed catalogue (even though it is worth a dollar) 
then send address ecard for a 
free copy of Seed Sense for 1 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIF 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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In preparing celery, use nothing but the hearts. 
Do not pick apart, but hold under the running 
faucet, and look carefully to see if the bunches 
are perfectly clean and free from grit. Once, at 
a luncheon (not one of mine, fortunately), I found 
an ang—well, I won’t tell what, but he was a very 
bleached one. 


Have the butcher prepare the crown roast of 
lamb for you, and serve the potato chips in the 
basket-like top formed by this device. Put a frill 
of paper on each bone and garnish the round plat- 
ter with peas, cooked and seasoned. 

Tomato Tarbooches 

Slice a sufficient amount of bread, one and one- 
half inches thick, to cut out ten small circles. The 
bread must be at least two days old. The cutter 
must have slanting sides, leaving the bread forms 
smaller at the top than at the base. Into one can 
of tomatoes put a pinch of soda, stew for twenty 
minutes and thicken in the usual way by adding a 
roux of one tablespoonful of butter, one 
each of flour and sugar, one tcaspoonful of 
salt and one-half teaspoonful of pepper. Strain 
through a fine colander on to two eggs slightly 
beaten. Pour this mixture over the bread and 
soak half an hour or till absorbed. Dip in bread 
dust and fry in deep dripping. Drain on brown 
paper. Serve on a pretty napkin, with a sprig of 
parsley in the middle of the top of each little “fez.” 
Walnuts a la Creme 

Blanch one pound of shelled English walnuts, 
keeping them in as perfect halves as possible. 
Cook slowly twenty minutes in well seasoned white 
stock, or in water containing a small slice of onion, 
a clove, a bit of bay leaf and a stalk of celery. 
Drain and cover with a rich cream sauce. Serve 
in a deep vegetable dish, and garnish with red 
begonia blossoms, in a bunch. 

Spanish Salad 

Use a flat round dish for this new and effective 
salad. Rub with a cut onion and place in the 
center a cluster of three crisp lettuce hearts. 
Sprinkle with a few canned Spanish pimentoes cut 
in bits. Get from a hothouse four fresh tomatoes, 
scald and peel. Divide these in halves crosswise, 
and alternate round the green center with eggs 
prepared as follows. Cook four eggs hard and 
allow to get cold. Make into cups by cutting the 
white all round the circle of the yolk, picket fash- 
ion. Pound yolks to a paste with half the amount 
of shrimps, moisten with a little mayonnaise, sea- 
son highly and fill the egg cups. Cover the whole 
with a French dressing and garnish further round 
the edge with shrimps. A pretty addition to this 
course was a mayonnaise served in a little dish 
the shape and color of a tomato. 

I suggest the use of the following salad, instead 
of the Spanish, as being a better coloring, if red 
roses are the centerpiece: 

Select “blood” beets of equal size, boil tender 
and put in the ice box over night. Do not lay in 
vinegar, for by morning the color would all be in 
that. Early on “the” day, skin the beets, cut off 
a slice from the stem end (that they may stand 
firmly), remove the centers till but hollow red 
shells are left, fill these with vinegar and leave 
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till needed. When ready to serve, pour out the 
vinegar and fill heaping full with crisp chopped 
celery and mayonnaise. Adda little finely chopped 
parsley, if you wish. Piace the cups on lettuce 
leaves. 

Pineapple Ice 


Dissolve one cupful of sugar in one quart of 
water and add one pint of chopped pineapple 
(canned), and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Freeze to a mush. Fold in one cupful of whipped 
cream and allow to stand three or four hours. 
mpegs glass cups with a tablespoonful of sauce 
in each. 


Kirsch Sauce 


Boil together one cupful of sugar and one cupful 
of water till it hairs, remove from fire, flavor with 
two tablespoonfuls of kirsch and two tablespoon- 
fuls of shredded almonds and candied cherries cut 
in small pieces. Use cold. 

Novelty Pound Cake 

Make a pound cake mixture. Put two parallel 
bars of biack wedding cake cut three-quarters of 
an inch square, lengthwise of the pan, on top of 
the cake dough. Cover with a small quantity of 
the dough. The black spot should be in the center 
of each half slice when cut. 

Contrary to good authority, I advocate the use 
of the California paper shell almond instead of 
the Jordan. The almond, par excellence, is the 
Sicily princess, but this is hard to find excepting 
at very large shops, and then is not always of a 
fresh importation. Our domestic almonds have 
improved each year till they have no rival,—at 
least at my table. Do not buy almonds prepared, 
they are tough and rancid. I know of no small 
delicacy that better repays the little care of its 
preparation, nor one which shows more surely 
that it was bought “because it was easier.” 

Shell and blanch the almonds, boil in strong 
salt water for ten minutes, allowing one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each cupful of nuts. Dry thoroughly 
on a cloth, add one teaspoonful of melted butter 
or salad oil to each cupful. Bake in a hot oven 
till a light brown, shaking often. Watch lest they 
burn. Drain on blotting paper. Have a quan- 
tity on the sideboard or table to replenish the in- 
dividual dishes. 

You can prepare ahead brown bread, tomato 
puree, croutons and a quantity of dry bread 
crumbs. Mix the first part of the cardinal sauce,— 
every little helps. Do not forget the coral, and 
follow directions as to celery. Cook and chop the 
chicken and sweetbreads, keep covered in a cold 
place over night, but take out early, for the ter- 
rapin will take too long to heat through otherwise. 
See that you have stale bread and that the dripping 
is sweet and clear. Blanch the walnuts, cook and 
carefully reheat in the cream sauce the next 
day, if you like. Make a mayonnaise, and if the 
second salad is used, boil the beets. The cake 
may be two or three days old and freshly frosted. 
Prepare the almonds and keep covered from 
the air 
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F YOU look at a dozen common 
We | chs » lamp-chimneys, and then at Mac- 
| ¥ beth’s “pearl top” or “ pearl glass,” 
ag you will see the differences —all but 
one —they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t ; you can’t see that. 

Common glass is misty, milky, 
dusty; you can’t see through it; 
Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine 
work ; and a perfect chimney of fine 
tough glass is worth a hundred such 
as you hear pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 


/ size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 


by SHIPPED E Our “ Index’ describes a// lamps and their proper 
~ FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“A RARE TREAT 2 ify 


have not tried 


4) Diamond Condensed Soups # 


The best soups made anywhere by anybody. They are not canned soups, soup powders 

or soup stock, but are pure soups condensed to solid form, put up in small paper cartons, 

each making one quart of pureé or two quarts of thin soup as delicious and wholesome 

as may be made by a skilled cook from the best fresh materials. Keep perfectly in 
any climate. Are highly nutritious _and will not distress the most delicate stomach. ‘i 
No lin To Fear, No Water To Pay For, No Trouble To Prepare. Made in these varieties: Cream of 
Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Vegetable. If your grocer does not have 
them he can get them for you or a Free Sample will be sent for a two-cent stamp and his address. 


The Maximum of Excellence. DIAMOND SOUP GOMPARNY, The Minimum of Cost. 
J. HOWARD JONES & SON, —...,_ Sole Sales Agents, CHICAGO. 


25 SEEDS ==" 15° 


Package Each 
Aster, New Japanese (Dbi.). 
Pansy, Giant (Assort. Colors). 
Pink, Double Carnation. 


African. 
Petunia, Striped. _ | Balsam, Mixed. California Sunflower. 

Beautiful Colors. |\Zennia, Double Rich Flower. Bleeding Heart. 
Morning Wlory, New, Large. Chrysanthemum, Double. | 

With the following Bulbs FREE: 1 Uncle Sam Lily (as 
above), 1 Tuberose, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Oxalis, 1 Begonia, 
1 Gloxinia, 2 Freesias, 1 Hyacinth, 3 Lily of the Valley 


| Nasturtium, All Colors. | 


All of the above sent postpaid, for 15 cents in silver or eight 2-ct. stamps. 
This is a grand opportunity to buy good seeds cheap. All our own 
growing. Money refunded if not as represented. Address, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Afternoon Card Parties 


By ANNABEL LEE 


They need to be carefully planned, that the 
game may progress smoothly without confusion. 
Invitations requiring a reply should be sent out 
some days before the party. An answer must be 
returned, so that the number of expected guests 
may be ascertained and the right number of cards, 
tables and chairs arranged. It is not enough to 
argue to one’s self that if no reply is sent, the 
guest will be expected. Far different, the hostess 
needs to know. Here again the size of the rooms 
must be kept in mind and only enough people in- 
vited to be seated comfortably at small tables. 
The game to be played must be decided on when 
the invitations are sent, so that the guests may 
know what they are to play, and if anyone is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the rules for this game, a 
regret is advisable, or else preparatory practice; 
for an inexperienced card player is often a killjoy 
among good players. 


AS TO GAMES 


Hearts and euchre rank first as successful round 
games to be played by a number of people. Whist 
is too scientific and too serious to be murdered 
by conversation and constant change of partners, 
although it must be confessed that drive whist 
and progressive whist are frequently played. Each 
table should be numbered and provided with a set 
of rules governing the game. The guests are given 
score cards, also numbered, four or six like num- 
bers for each table. If the game is to be played 
with partners, some pretty device of various col- 
ored ribbons, fans, flowers or flags designates the 
partners and the tables, instead of numbers. 

When score cards are used, a gilt or colored star 
or heart is given to each winning player at the 
end of one or two rounds of cards. The colored 
celluloid counters on bracelets are also convenient, 
each player starting with twenty-five counters of 
one color on a bracelet. Additional discs are 
placed in a little basket or dish on each table. At 
the end of the game, some dainty prizes may be 
given to the two or three players having the high- 
est scores, or some pretty trifle to everyone. 

When the playing is ended, the tables should be 
covered with cloths and a spread served. The 
simplest and easiest menu consist of ice cream and 
cake. Lemonade may be served in a punch bowl 
throughout the afternoon, the guests helping them- 
selves as they move from one table to another. 
Little dishes of salted almonds and bonbons stand 
on each table during the game. Another menu, 
answering for a supper, is made up of chicken 


salad, rolls, sandwiches, olives, ice cream in fancy 
molds served with spun sugar, cake, coffee and 
chocolate. 


SAINT VALENTINE AND WASHINGTON 


For Saint Valentine's day, serve the cream in 
heart shapes and give valentines to each guest; of 
course the game played is hearts, the counters are 
heart-shaped, the score cards a large heart. On 
Washington's Birthday the famous hatchet ap- 
pears, and ices are served in little wax or paper 
cases with a tiny cherry tree on the cover. At 
Easter time, eggs, chickens or rabbits in molded 
shapes, or ice cream baskets containing a few fresh 
strawberries, make an attractive spread. All these 
molded creams appeal more to the eye than to 
the palate. Oftentimes plain vanilla ice cream 
served with a spoonful of preserved ginger, or 
some fruit marmalade, is more satisfactory, and 
certainly less costly. 

When a large number of guests are entertained 
at a card party, they may be easily served by hav- 
ing a table in the dining room spread with plates 
of different kinds of sandwiches, cakes, olives, 
candies, ginger, almonds and wafers, so arranged 
that the guests may help themselves to whatever 
they like, in passing from room to room. Ice 
water and fruit punch should be served through 
the afternoon. A very delightful entertainment 
requiring much more table service and prepara- 
tion is a luncheon for twenty or thirty guests, fol- 
lowed by card playing. 


Try cooking any breakfast cereal in half milk 
and half water. It has a flavor much relished by 
my family. The Scotch know the secret; their 
milk porridge is one of the most delicious of 
breakfast dishes.—Caledonia. 


It is useful when making salad dressing to re- 
member Delmonico’s cast-iron rule for measure- 
ment. His order was the yolk of one egg to one 
quart of oil. 


Menus and guest cards for flower luncheons, 
teas, etc, are made by cutting out of water color 
paper large flower shapes and painting in the nat- 
ural colors. A green leaf of the same may be 
added, on which is painted the name of the guest 
in gold paint. Pansies, wild roses, irises, lilies, or 
any large-petaled flowers are the best to use; one 
pattern can be repeated several times. Lay the 
color in broadly before cutting. Fruits treated in 
the same way make charming souvenirs if well 
done. The idea may be carried out in booklet 
form in which names, dates, quotations, etc, are 
inscribed.—F. S. S. 
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The Best Survive 


True of many things. True of med- 
icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


Hale’s 
Honey of 
Horehound 
and Tar 


has survived because it is the best. 
It is palatable, harmless, and it 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Take HALE’S. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


“WE WERE NOT DISTURBED ALL NIGHT.” 
Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
Has been used for over sixty years their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
a by millions of mothers for their ; record of twenty years shows the great curative and 
5 children while teeth- Gy preventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influ- 
WINSLOW $ ing with perfect suc- enza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
cess. It soothes the child, contagious diseases, Recent tests made at the Yale 
SOOTHIN softens the gums, allays Pathological Laboratory prove that vaporized Cresolene 
all pain; cures wind colic, — germs of Diphtheria. Send for descriptive book- 

SYRUP and is the best remedy for diar- et with testimonials, Sold by all druggists, 
rhoea. Sold by Druggists in every part of the Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
world. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing 4 take no other kind, Twenty-five 

bottle. 


The ordinary safety pin after a little “ THE BLISS” 


—. CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


THE 


SAFETY PIN 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


BECAUSE: You need perfectly broiled Steaks, Chops, oe 
Because. more winter than in 

A : You need to save time, being busier. n 
has the point locked in the shield. ironing day set the broiler over a hole in the back 


of the range. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor BECAUSE: It heats water in 3 minutes, when there is 


pull out. Its life, usefulness and no other fire in the house. 
Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
safety are increased twentyfold. without any possibility of repair. 
Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 
FREE SAMPLES practical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. 
Send us postal-card request, and we will Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
_ furnish sample of a perfect safety pin, or send for circular and price list. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 
' Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goon HouseKkeepina. 
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“Many Inventions” 


From All Over the Continent ‘ 


In using a deep kettle of fat to cook French 
fried or Saratoga potatoes, on account of their 
moisture, there is always great danger of the fat 
boiling over. This can be entirely overcome by 
absorbing the moisture of the potatoes in a cloth. 
When the fat is sufficiently hot for cooking the 
potatoes, set the kettle in the sink, drop in the 
basket of potatoes and return kettle to the stove. 
In frying croquettes also all danger of the fat boil- 
ing over will be removed by setting the kettle in 
the sink until the basket of croquettes is placed in 
the boiling fat; then return to stove.—L. P. 


Mashed potato may be much improved by beat- 
ing vigorously with a silver fork after being thor- 
oughly mashed and seasoned.—L. P. 


So many are prevented from eating lamb chops 
owing to the woolly taste, that a remedy will be 
hailed with delight. Rub the chops thoroughly 
with a preparation of lemon juice and butter, in 
the proportion of one teaspoonful of butter to two 
of the juice. Broil or fry as usual, and they will 
become ‘“‘a joy forever.”,—Mrs W. H. Martin. 


The way one woman cooks ham is to chip it in 
tiny pieces, just about an inch or so and thin as 
a wafer, and ~~ it on the top of the stove and 
broil it.—S. D. 


If you have the white of one egg to whip, don’t 
drop it in the bottom of a great bowl or a deep 
egg whip; put it in a teacup large enough to hold 
an egg beater, then you can whip in half the time 
and get a splendid, stiff froth_—C 


A Japanese cook once told me how rice is cooked 
in his country, and I have never used any other 
method since, for it leaves each grain dry, well 
swelled and delicious. Here is his recipe: Put 
one cup of rice into three cups of cold, salted 
water, and set it on the stove, where it will grad- 
ually come to the boil. When it boils, set it in 
a hotter place, and for five minutes let it boil 
furiously. Set it back again with an asbestos mat 
under it. The water will gradually steam away 
and leave it dry and well cooked.—I. 


The other day in planning a family dinner I 
wished to serve roast duck with a stuffing of 
mashed potato, chopped English walnuts and 
chopped celery. Deeming macaroni a very nice 
accompaniment to duck, I desired to serve it in 
some dainty form other than croquettes, and 
finally conceived the idea of preparing “deviled 
spaghetti” in the form of timbales. The result 
was a delicious as well as sightly dish. Put half 
a pound of spaghetti, without breaking, in boiling 
salted water, and boil rapidly twenty minutes. 
Drain in a colander and blanch by pouring cold 
water through it. Butter timbale molds and line 
with spaghetti by winding it about the sides and 
bottom of mold. Reserving about three long 
sticks, chop the remainder fine and mix with a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, a little onion 
juice, a tablespoonful of parsley and four hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine. Make a cream sauce 
by putting a tablespoonful of butter and a table- 
spoonful of flour into a saucepan, adding half a 
pint of milk and stirring constantly until it boils 


and thickens. Add the spaghetti mixture to this 
sauce and fill the molds with the whole mixture. 
Cut the sticks which you reserved into pieces 
about two inches long and place about four across 
the top of each mold. Bake in a pan of hot water 
thirty minutes; turn out, pour cream sauce or 
tomato sauce around them and serve—Mrs Carl 
K. Bennett. 


Make a plain bread pudding of milk, soaked or 
crumbled bread, yolk of one egg, pinch of salt and 
a very little sugar. Bake slowly till nicely thick- 
ened and browned and serve hot with a hard 
sauce made of the beaten white of the egg, with 
butter and confectioner’s sugar added and flavored 
with vanilla. Dissolved cocoa or chocolate may 
be used to flavor the pudding if desired. This 
really delicious pudding will scarcely be recog- 
nized M4 ny family as the humble bread pudding. 


When you open your next can of corn and are 
tired of cooking it in the same old way, just try 
this plan: Break an egg in the corn and beat well, 
then add flour and water until you have a nice 
batter. Add pepper and salt. Have a frying-pan 
well greased and drop the mixture in, a spoonful 
at a time, and fry like batter cakes.—S. D. S 


Try using a left-over roast of beef or lamb for 
another meal by brushing it all over with butter, 
using a cook’s brush. Set it in a hot oven till it 
begins to brown, then cover with a deep tin and 
leave it to heat through. Reheat the gravy and 
serve with the meat. You could not recognize it 
as a second day roast.—C. 


I have only recently mastered the art of frying 
oysters. The average cook, as I have been doing 
for years, puts too many oysters in the fat at once. 
Four are all that can be fried at once to be crisp, 
brown and delicious, in the usual sized fat kettle— 
Mrs F. B. C 


When I prepare farina, cream of wheat, mush 
or any cereal for breakfast, I always cook twice 
as much as is required. When cec!! I pack it 
firmly into a well-greased pound baking -powder 
tin and put on the cover to keep it from forming 
a crust. Next morning I empty it from the can 
when it is quite firm. It cuts into shapely round 
slices, which are dipped in egg, then fried in but- 
ter and eaten hot with maple syrup. My family 
finds this dish a tempting variation.—Isabel. 

I generally make shortcake in individual fash- 
ion, cut with a biscuit cutter and served in deep, 
pretty fruit plates. Some of my favorite winter 
fillings are oranges, sliced and left standing with 
powdered sugar for half an hour? stewed dried 
apricot, which is delicious with whipped cream: 
bananas and oranges, sliced pineapples, well sea- 
soned apple sauce or even orange marmalade. 
Canned fruit of almost every description makes 
good shortcake, only do not use too much juice 
and make it soggy.—Mrs C. 


Donald and Agnes, twin brother and sister, left home 
and friends and went to New York to study, Donald to 
learn drawing and painting and his sister to train her 
voice. The story of their experience in the metropolis 
is pleasant reading, though realistically told, and. in 
detail. The Bennett Twins, as the book is called, is by 
Grace Marguerite Hurd, and is published by the Mac- 
milian company at $1.50. 
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“For the Land’s Sake” 


“Bowker’s Fertilizers 


THEY ENRICH THE EARTH 


4 
nrich the Earth in the conser- 
vatory and 
window garden with Bowker’s Flower Food. 
and fo 30 plants 3 
months anc oo on ow 25c 


Gardening, postpaid for 


nrich the Earth im the lawn 
and garden 

with Bowker’s Lawn and Garden Dressing. 

Enough for a house lot, 81. Booklet free. 


nrich the Earth on tte farm, 


as thousands 
of practical farmers have done for years, with 
Bowker’s General and Special Fertilizers for 
different crops. Catalogue free. 


BOWKER co)” 


43 Chatham St.,Boston. 68 Broad St.,NewYork,. 


Mayflower. 


Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
or Sweet Peas side by side, each a different color! If so, 
ou know that the effectis charming. Did you ever see 
hilds’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
and true to color! If not, you have not seen the best. 
sa Trial Offer we will mall for 30c., 
14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows: 
Pansy Giant—Snow White|Sweet Pea—Navy Blue. 
Coal Black. Black Knight 


One Packet of each, THz MAYFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts 
and Colored plates), and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 

Our Catalegue for 1901.—New Century Edi- 
tion—Greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustra- 
tions, 12 colored plates, will be mailed free to any who 
anticipate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. ¥. 


10 sample copies, 
separate issues, 

10 cents. Pub- 
lished at 136 Lib- 


erty St., N. Y¥. 


Self Threading Sewing Needles, weak sighted or blind can 
thread them, one kind thread springs inonend; other on side. 
One Packetof either kind 10 cents; 4 for 25e; 12 for 60cts, 


poste 
id. Large ill’s cat'g free, of PlaysgWigs, Tricks and Agents 
C. E. Marshall, Mfr., LOCKPOBT,N. ¥. 


BABY PATTERNS. patterns “ror 


long wardrobe and 15 for short clothes | 


with complete directions for making 
for 25c. postpaid per set. Also “ Hints 
a Prospective Mothers” free with 
order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


TOP Looking for paper and string and send your linen to 
the laundry in the Handy Laundry Bag. Made of 
strong canvas in brown, red, blue or white. with 
brass or aluminum name plate, attached to strap and buckle. 
Collar and Cuff Bag, 4x8x20 inches, 60c; Laundry Bag, 
6x10x27 inches, $1.00; Both, $1.50. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. N, Rochester, N.Y. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and o' Saiciont thickness for all pur- 
poses ; no other pad necessary. 
To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 
Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 
LW. KERNEY 


0221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, lilinots 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeErPtng. 
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THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORK 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


FEBRUARY, 1901 


The March Bill of Fare 


Goop HovuSsEKEEPING readers 
want a story; at least a great 
many of them do. There is a de- 
lightful one already in type for 
the March number, by Eben E. 
Rexford. We have secured also a 
charming Easter story for the 
April number. 

The newest and in some respects 
the most remarkable institution in | 
the world in the field of household 
economics is the Chicago insti- 
tute. An illustrated article — will 
tell our readers all about it. 

The cooking of fish, which is 
little understood by people in gen- 
eral, will be fully treated by Ella 
Morris Kretschmar, a well-known 
authority upon cooking. The most 
noted of American embroiderers 
and teachers of embroidery, Mrs 
Clara L. Kellogg, has much that is 
new and interesting to tell of Em- 
broidery as a Craft. One of her 
new and beautiful pieces of em- 
broidery will be illustrated. The 
author of “The Schoolgirl in So- 
cial Life’ writes brightly and help- 
fully of “The Mother-in-Law in 
the Home.” Several illustrated 
“specials,” which will be quite as 
interesting as those here men- 
tioned, will complete a variety of 
miscellaneous matter, which no 
reader will skip. 

The cookery pages will take cog- 
nizance of Lent, while looking out 
for those who don’t observe the 
custom. The “Housekeeper at 
Large” will tell some fascinating 
tales. The “Experiment Station” 
paves will be filled with the help- 
ful experience of many lousekeep- 
ers, and will be illustrated. The 
pages for “Apartment Folks” will 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


interest flat dwellers and those who 
never saw a flat. 

The puzzle will be as different 
from the one in this issue as this 
differs from previous ones; and 
we promise that it shall be quite 
as fascinating as any yet printed. 
The pages for the little children 
will contain a story and a poem, 
both of them with pictures and 
both just what the little tots like. 

Every line in the March Goop 
HousEKEEPING will be readable 
and will contribute to the broader 
and higher 1ife of the household. 
And the pictures will be many and 


fine. 


Art in Business 


Art in advertising holds an in- 
creasingly important place. And 
the beautiful taste displayed by 
many of the advertisers in Goop 
HouSsEKEEPING is appreciated by 
every one of our readers. Without 
the advertising we should have to 
get 25c per copy for this magazine. 
And it would not be nearly as in- 
teresting, helpful and useful with- 
out advertising, as it is with these 
announcements of the latest, new- 
est and most convenient things 
pertaining to the entire household 
and matters of family interest. 

Gladstone used to take several 
American magazines simply to 
read their advertisements. 

It will be observed that only 
advertising of the highest class, 
and entirely unobjectionable, is 
permitted in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Readers will find it to their advan- 
tage, as well as confer a favor 
upon the publishers and adver- 
tisers, by always mentioning, when 
writing our advertisers, that you 
saw their “ad” in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. The advertiser will thus 
know that you are entitled to the 
best possible service and prices, 
and can also credit Goon House- 
KEEPING with your inquiry or or- 
der. This will prove to him that 
advertising in Goop HousEKEEPING 
brings him business, he will be- 
come a larger advertiser as the 


months go on, and the revenue 
from this source, together with 
that from our rapidly increasing 
subscription list, will enable us to 
do still more “in the interests of 
the higher and broader life of the 
household.” 


Make Yourselves at Home! 


Goop HovusEKEEPING wants to 
help its readers in every way pos- 
sible. If any part of the house- 
keeping or the home life doesn't 
seem to go just as it should, 
write and ask us about it. Not 
only is there a school of cooking 
and housekeeping at our service, 
for the assistance and instruction 
of our subscribers, but we have a 
household experiment _ station, 
which extends from Maine and 
the British provinces on_ the 
northeast to California and Texas 
on the west and south, made up 
of the best housekeepers in the 
world. Letters have been com- 
ing to the Editor the past few 
months by the score, offering 
ideas and practical helps, show- 
ing how keen is the interest in 
the magazine and its field. 

This ready sympathy and re- 
sponsiveness on the part of our 
readers is the most gratifying and 
encouraging result of our labors 
that we could possibly have. It 
means sticcess—not only an au- 
dience, but the mutual trust and 
help which raise the publication 
of a magazine above mere traffic. 

So we say, once more, let's 
hear from our readers, one and 
all, when they have aught they 
would ask or give. 

_+ 

This number finds the promised 
article on Marketing in Germany, 
with its fine illustrations, still in 
store for our readers, on, account of 
matters more pressing which de- 
veloped late. It is well worth wait- 
ing for. 

Goop HOvUSEKEEPING’s mail is 
growing at a great rate. This means 
that friends are multiplying. 
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Shade Worit Work- 


BeCause it isn’t mounted on 
q THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name ou roll& 
when buying your shades. 


NEVER TURNS RED. 


DIXON’S_—_ 
... Stove Polish 


NEVER RUSTS. 
One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, ROS 
a, Vines, Shrubs, Frai 


blooming Roses. Mail size 
postpaid, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Try us, our goods will 
please you and direct deal 
will save pon money. Write 
for valuable catalogue, free, 

The Storrs & Harrison Co., 

Box187 Painesville, Ohio. 


RY ISN’T THIS FAIR? 

You get this Bantam Hatcher, fil it 

and test it thoroughly, If satisfied 
for It often 


Aluminum, Socteh Granite and Tin W are in 
the world. AGENT'S, write how to get “ree this 
and others of our best selling household es 
Outfit $2.00—Express prepai@®?. Address Dept, 
OUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORE 

or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, WN. Y.; St. St oti Mot 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, 

This Co.is wortha Dollars and ie reliable, 


Linen Doilies, and Six Battenberg 
Lace Designs, ane Collar, two Tie 
Ends, one Stock, two Centerpieces 

also a year’s Subscription to “ali? 
Fancy Work Book. ALL for 25 


cents. Address, J. F. INGAL 
Lynn, Mass., Box G. 


match, bearing your initial in royal purple — latest 
Sent prepaid on receipt of 


G. WRIGHT" co. 1927 N. 23d St., Phila., Pa. 


OTHER Chications why not utliize it by 
PEOPLE’S Learning Proofreading? 


BRAINS We are the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


ByA SHEETS FINE LINEN PAPER, 24 ENVELOPES to 


Colds are serious things. 
Theyleadtoworsethings. 
A cold is theseed of consump- 
tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not : hand. 


Cough. Croup 
gives relief atonce. It has saved thon- 
sands of lives. Every pomer should see 
that it is always in the house. Don’t 
wait till you need it—that may be 
too late. Contains no 
lutely safe—endorsed by - 
sicians for 50 years. Made 
only by Charles B. Kingsley, 
Northampton, Mass. 


TO LAST TEN YEARS 


without repairs. We warrant our 
Oyphere to do that and 
to require nosup- 
plied atone to be self-ventilating and reg- 
ulating ; (0 operate with less oil and expense ; 
to be fire proof ; easiest tooperate ; to produce 
stronger chicks ; to out-hatch any other ma- 
chine or money refunded. Circulars and prices 
free. page book, **Profitable Poultry 

Keeping.” 200 new illustrations for 10c stamps. 
MUTINGE Ask for book 148. Address nearest office. 


Cyphers Inch. Co., Boston, Mass., Wayland, N. Y., Chicago, Ills. 


FULL SPRING ; genuine leathers 
both sides alike. Size 76x28. Immense 
stock ; — bargain. Write to-day. 


Catalogue C 141. Office Furniture: C 142, House Furniture. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


100 35¢ 


name and address, latest style. Order filled day received. 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice pr ice. » induce- 
ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD STYLE 


E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. co., Dest.ll St.Louis,Mo. 


Positively removed by 

using Stillman’s Cream. 

Prepared especially for 

this ‘Preat enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 

STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAM CO., Dept. L, AURORA, ILLS, 

The Best Plate Lifter 

and Turner. Has a bail on each plate 

while in the oven. Fits any pie plate or 

dish. Asetof 4 bails and handle 
ls mail, 25c. AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., 
INER, ME. AGENTS WaNTED. 


satisfactory. Sen 


rices, Harness, Lawn Swings 
prices. Reference this paper. Have your bank look us up 


HAPCOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 8031157 . Alton, fll. 
The only mfg. company in the world in their line selling direct to the consumer, 


“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE”—Puce. 


to pay $40 to $60 for a Steel Range that does not cost over $12 at the Factory to build, 
the difference being profits and expenses of an Army of middlemen. Such folly 
no longer necessary, as we offer our 


“Hapgood “Anti-Trust” Steel 


at one-half agents prices. Guaranteed for 5 years, Money refunded if not ot entizelz 
Bie ree Catalogue o 


Sewing Machines, B 
#53.75, and 1000  Sther thin, alf dealers 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKeerine. 
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In preparing celery, use nothing but the hearts. 
Do not pick apart, but hold under the running 
faucet, and look carefully to see if the bunches 
are perfectly clean and free from grit. Once, at 
a luncheon (not one of mine, fortunately), I found 
an ang—well, I won’t tell what, but he was a very 
bleached one. 


Have the butcher prepare the crown roast of 
lamb for you, and serve the potato chips in the 
basket-like top formed by this device. Put a frill 
of paper on each bone and garnish the round plat- 
ter with peas, cooked and seasoned. 

Tomato Tarbooches 


Slice a sufficient amount of bread, one and one- 
half inches thick, to cut out ten small circles. The 
bread must be at least two days old. The cutter 
must have slanting sides, leaving the bread forms 
smaller at the top than at the base. Into one can 
of tomatoes put a pinch of soda, stew for twenty 
minutes and thicken in the usual way by adding a 
roux of one tablespoonful of butter, one 
each of flour and sugar, one tcaspoonful of 
salt and one-half teaspoonful of pepper. Strain 
through a fine colander on to two eggs slightly 
beaten. Pour this mixture over the bread and 
soak half an hour or till absorbed. Dip in bread 
dust and fry in deep dripping. Drain on brown 
paper. Serve on a pretty napkin, with a sprig of 
parsley in the middle of the top of each little “fez.” 
Walnuts a la Creme 

Blanch one pound of shelled English walnuts, 
keeping them in as perfect halves as possible. 
Cook slowly twenty minutes in well seasoned white 
stock, or in water containing a small slice of onioa, 
a clove, a bit of bay leaf and a stalk of celery. 
in a deep vegetable dish, an wi 
begonia blossoms, in a bunch. 

Spanish Salad 

Use a flat round dish for this new and effective 
salad. Rub with a cut onion and place in the 
center a cluster of three crisp lettuce hearts. 
Sprinkle with a few canned Spanish pimentoes cut 
in bits. Get from a hothouse four fresh tomatoes, 
scald and peel. Divide these in halves crosswise, 
and alternate round the green center with eggs 
prepared as follows. Cook four eggs hard and 
allow to get cold. Make into cups by cutting the 
white all round the circle of the yolk, picket fash- 
ion. Pound yolks to a paste with half the amount 
of shrimps, moisten with a little mayonnaise, sea- 
son highly and fill the egg cups. Cover the whole 
with a French dressing and garnish further round 
the edge with shrimps. A pretty addition to this 
course was a mayonnaise served in a little dish 
the shape and color of a tomato. 


I suggest the use of the following salad, instead 
of the Spanish, as being a better coloring, if red 
roses are the centerpiece: 


Select “blood” beets of equal size, boil tender 
and put in the ice box over night. not lay in 
vinegar, for by morning the color would all be in 
that. Early on “the” day, skin the beets, cut off 
a slice from the stem end (that they may stand 
firmly), remove the centers till but hollow red 


are left, these with vinegar and leave 
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till needed. When ready to 
vinegar and fill heaping rey with 


Pineapple Ice 
Dissolve one cupful of in one quart 

water and add one pint of chop pineapple 
(canned), and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Freeze toa mush. Fold in one cupful of whipped 
cream and allow to stand three or four hours. 
Serve in glass cups with a of sauce 
in each. 

Kirsch Sauce 


Boil together one cupful of sugar and one cupful 
of water till it hairs, remove from fire, flavor with 
two tablespoonfuls of kirsch and two tablespoon- 
fuls of shredded almonds and candied cherries cut 
in small pieces. Use cold. 

Novelty Pound Cake 

Make a pound cake mixture. Put two parallel 
bars of black wedding cake cut three-quarters of 
an inch square, lengthwise of the pan, on top of 
the cake dough. Cover with a small quantity of 
the dough. The black spot should be in the center 
of each half slice when cut. 

Contrary to good authority, I advocate the use 
of the California paper shell almond instead of 
the Jordan. The almond, par excellence, is the 
Sicily princess, but this is hard to find excepting 
at very large shops, and. then is not always of a 
fresh importation. Our domestic almonds have 
improved each year till they have no rival,—at 
least at my table. Do not buy almonds prepared, 
they are tough and rancid. I know of no small 
delicacy that better repays the little care of its 
preparation, nor one which shows more surely 
that it was bought “because it was easier.” 

Shell and blanch the almonds, boil in strong 
salt water for ten minutes, allowing one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each cupful of nuts. Dry thoroughly 
on a cloth, add one tea nful of melted butter 
or salad oil to each cupful. Bake in a hot oven 
till a light brown, shaking often. Watch lest they 
burn. Drain on blotting paper. Have a quan- 
tity on the sideboard or table to replenish the in- 
dividual dishes. 

You can prepare ahead brown bread, tomato 
puree, croutons and a quantity of dry bread 
crumbs. Mix the first part of the cardinal sauce,— 
every little helps. Do not forget the coral, and 
follow directions as to celery. Cook and chop the 
chicken and sweetbreads, keep covered in a cold 
place over night, but take out early, for the ter- 
rapin will take too long to heat through otherwise. 
See that you have stale bread and that the dripping 
is sweet and clear. Blanch the walnuts, cook and 
carefully reheat in the cream sauce the next 
day, if you like. Make a mayonnaise, and if the 
second salad is used, boil the beets. The cake 
may be two or three days old and freshly frosted. 
oe the almonds and keep covered from 
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F YOU look at a dozen common 
Ich 5 G RA p E lamp-chimneys, and then at Mac- 
JUIC beth’s “pearl top” or “ pearl glass,” 
3 —— you will see the differences— all but 
one —they break from heat; Mac- 
¢ 
beth’s don’t ; you can’t see that. 

Common glass is misty, milky, 
dusty; you can’t see through it; 
Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine 
work ; and a perfect chimney of fine 
tough glass is worth a hundred such 

wr youn as you hear pop, clash on the least 
WILL NOT 
rovocation. 
307 BOTTLE | P 
BYMAILFOR 4 Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their proper . 
o¢ PRESS PREPA chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
; OF OMANA oo size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A RARE TREAT # yeu 
have not tried 
ae Diamond Condensed Soups 
7 oy The best soups made anywhere by anybody. They are not canned soups, soup powders 
or soup stock, but are pure soups condensed to solid form, put up in small paper cartons, 
each making one quart of pureé or two quarts of thin soup as delicious and wholesome 
as may be made by a skilled cook from the best fresh materials. Keep perfectly in 
any climate. Are highly nutritious and will not distress the most delicate Pm dy 
No lin To Fear, No Water To Pay For, No Trouble To Prepare. Made in these varieties: Cream of 
Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Vegetable. If your grocer does not have 
them he can get them for you or a Free Sample will be sent for a two-cent stamp and his address. 
The Maximum of Excellence. DIAMOND SOUP GOMPARY, The Minimum of Cost. 
J. HOWARD JONES & SON, — Bole Sales Agents, CHICAGO. 
e 
SEEDS» 
< One Each of Nasturtium, All Colors. 
Cosmos. 


Uncle Sams LILY, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Petu 


bove) 


This is a 
growing. 


ia, Striped. 
Bweet Pea, best mixed quality. 
Poppy, French vai 


African. 


ors).| Candytuft, Large, Beautiful. 
pnovette. 


Sweet Mig: 
Balsam, Mi 
rieties. 


| Chrysanthemum, 


. Mixed. 

Zennia, Double Rich Flower. 
Double. 
With the following Bulbs FREE: 1 Uncle Sam Lily (as 
a 1 Tuberose, 2 Gladiolus. 2 Oxalis, 1 Begonia, 
1 Gloxinia, 2 Freesias, 1 Hyacinth, 3 Lily of the Valley 

All of the above sent postpaid, for 15 cents in silver or eight 2-ct. stamps. 


nd opportunity to buy good seeds cheap. All our own 
aloney refunded if not as represented. ‘Address, 


if 


SOMERVILLE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE MASS. 
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Afternoon Card Parties 
By ANNABEL LEE 


They need to be carefully planned, that the 
game may progress smoothly without confusion. 
Invitations requiring a reply should be sent out 
some days before the party. An answer must be 
returned, so that the number of expected guests 
may be ascertained and the right number of cards, 
tables and chairs arranged. It is not enough to 
argue to one’s self that if no reply is sent, the 
guest will be expected. Far different, the hostess 
needs to know. Here again the size of the rooms 
must be kept in mind and only enough people in- 
vited to be seated comfortably at small tables. 
The game to be played must be decided on when 
the invitations are sent, so that the guests may 
know what they are to play, and if anyone is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the rules for this game, a 
regret is advisable, or else preparatory practice; 
for an inexperienced card player is often a killjoy 
among good players. 


AS TO GAMES 


Hearts and euchre rank first as successful round 
games to be played by a number of people. Whist 
is too scientific and too serious to be murdered 
by conversation and constant change of partners, 
although it must be confessed that drive whist 
and progressive whist are frequently played. Each 
table should be numbered and provided with a set 
of rules governing the game. The guests are given 
score cards, also numbered, four or six like num- 
bers for each table. If the game is to be played 
with partners, some pretty device of various col- 
ored ribbons, fans, flowers or flags designates the 
partners and the tables, instead of numbers. 

When score cards are used, a gilt or colored star 
or heart is given to each winning player at the 
end of one or two rounds of cards. The colored 
celluloid counters on bracelets are also convenient, 
each player starting with twenty-five counters of 
one color on a bracelet. Additional discs are 
placed in a little basket or dish on each table. At 
the end of the game, some dainty prizes may be 
given to the two or three players having the high- 
est scores, or some pretty trifle to everyone. 

When the playing is ended, the tables should be 
covered with cloths and a spread served. The 
simplest and easiest menu consist of ice cream and 
cake. Lemonade may be served in a punch bowl 
throughout the afternoon, the guests helping them- 
selves as they move from one table to another. 
Little dishes of salted almonds and bonbons stand 
on each table during the game. Another menu, 


answering for a supper, is made up of chicken 
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salad, rolls, sandwiches, olives, ice cream in fancy 
molds served with spun sugar, cake, coffee and 
chocolate. 


SAINT VALENTINE AND WASHINGTON 


For Saint Valentine’s day, serve the cream in 
heart shapes and give valentines to each guest; of 
course the game played is hearts, the counters are 
heart-shaped, the score cards a large heart. On 
Washington’s Birthday the famous hatchet ap- 
pears, and ices are served in little wax or paper 
cases with a tiny cherry tree on the cover. At 
Easter time, eggs, chickens or rabbits in molded 
shapes, or ice cream baskets containing a few fresh 
strawberries, make an attractive spread. All these 
molded creams appeal more to the eye than to 
the palate. Oftentimes plain vanilla ice cream 
served with a spoonful of preserved ginger, or 
some fruit marmalade, is more satisfactory, and 
certainly less costly. 

When a large number of guests are entertained 
at a card party, they may be easily served by hav- 
ing a table in the dining room spread with plates 
of different kinds of sandwiches, cakes, olives, 
candies, ginger, almonds and wafers, so arranged 
that the guests may help themselves to whatever 
they like, in passing from room to room. Ice 
water and fruit punch should be served through 
the afternoon. A very delightful entertainment 
requiring much more table service and prepara- 
tion is a luncheon for twenty or thirty guests, fol- 
lowed by card playing. 


Try cooking any breakfast cereal in half milk 
and half water. It has a flavor much relished by 
my family. The Scotch know the secret; their 
milk porridge is one of the most delicious of 
breakfast dishes.—Caledonia. 


It is useful when making salad dressing to re- 
member Delmonico’s cast-iron rule for measure- 
ment. His order was the yolk of one egg to one 
quart of oil. 


Menus and guest cards for flower luncheons, 
teas, etc, are made by cutting out of water color 
paper large flower shapes and painting in the nat- 
ural colors. A green leaf of the same may be 
added, on which is painted the name of the guest 
in gold paint. Pansies, wild roses, irises, lilies, or 
any large-petaled flowers are the best to use; one 
pattern can be repeated several times. Lay the 
color in broadly before cutting. Fruits treated in 
the same way make charming souvenirs if well 
done. The idea may be carried out in booklet 
form in which names, dates, quotations, etc, are 
inscribed.—F. S. S. 
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The Best Survive 


True of many things. True of med- 
icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


Hale’s 
Honey of 
Horehound 
and Tar 


has survived because it is the best. 


It is palatable, harmless, and it ity 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 aa 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. og 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- _ 
tutes. Take HALE’S. 
“WE WERE NOT DISTURBED ALL NIGHT.” 
Pike's ‘Toothache Drops cure in one minute. Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for > ee 
RS Has been used for over sixty years their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The , i Tat 
a by millions of mothers for their record of twenty years shows the great curative and ae 
53@ children while teeth- Ry preventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influ- a 
WINSLOW S ing with perfect suc- enza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other =. 
cess. It soothes the child, contagious diseases. Recent tests made at the Yale es.” 
SOOTHIN softens the gums, allays Pathological Laboratory prove that vaporized Cresolene : # % 
li kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descriptive book- *, 
YRUP all pain; cures wind colic, het ial 
and is the best remedy for diar- Seid by ofl 
rhoea. Sold by Druggists in every y pert of the ff Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. ¢ 
world. Be sure and ask for ‘“‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- ae 
ing Syrup.” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 


The ordinary safety pin after a little “THE BLISS” 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


THE 


SAFETY PIN 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


BECAUSE: You need perfectly broiled Steaks, Chops, 


ae winter than in summer. 
CA : You ne to save time, being busier. On ty 
has the point locked in the shield. ening day set the broiler over a hole in the back “{ } 
of the range. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor BECAUSE in 3 minutes, when there is 
no other fire in the house. 
pull out. Its life, usefulness and Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
safety are increased twentyfold. without any possibility of repair. ie 
Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and ; 
FREE SAMPLES ractical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. ‘ 
Send us postal-card request, and we will sk to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, e Ms 
furnish sample of a perfect safety pin, or send for circular and price list. ms = 
OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct: THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, : 


Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goon Hovusexkzerinc. 
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“Many Inventions” 
From All Over the Continent 


In using a deep kettle of fat to cook French 
fried or Saratoga potatoes, on account of their 
moisture, there is always great danger of the fat 
boiling over. This can be entirely overcome by 
absorbing the moisture of the potatoes in a cloth. 
When the fat is sufficiently hot for cooking the 
potatoes, set the kettle in the sink, drop in the 
basket of potatoes and return kettle to the stove. 
In frying croquettes also all danger of the fat boil- 
ing over will be removed by setting the kettle in 
the sink until the basket of croquettes is placed in 
the boiling fat; then return to stove.—L. P. 


Mashed potato may be much improved by beat- 
ing vigorously with a silver fork after being thor- 
oughly mashed and seasoned.—L. P. 


So many are prevented from eating lamb chops 
owing to the woolly taste, that a remedy will be 
hailed with delight. Rub the chops thoroughly 
with a preparation of lemon juice and butter, in 
the proportion of one teaspoonful of butter to two 
of the juice. Broil or fry as usual, and they will 
become ‘‘a joy forever.”—Mrs W. H. Martin. 


The way one woman cooks ham is to chip it in 
tiny pieces, just about an inch or so and thin as 
a wafer, and put it on the top of the stove and 
broil it—S. D. S. 


If you have the white of one egg to whip, don’t 
drop it in the bottom of a great bowl or a deep 
egg whip; put it in a teacup large enough to hold 
an egg beater, then you can whip in half the time 
and get a splendid, stiff froth.—C. 


A Japanese cook once told me how rice is cooked 
in his country, and I have never used any other 
method since, for it leaves each grain dry, well 
swelled and delicious. Here is his recipe: Put 
one cup of rice into three cups of cold, salted 
water, and set it on the stove, where it will grad- 
ually come to the boil. When it boils, set it in 
a hotter place, and for five minutes let it boil 
furiously. Set it back again with an asbestos mat 
under it. The water will gradually steam away 
and leave it dry and well cooked.—I. G. 


The other day in planning a family dinner I 
wished to serve roast duck with a stuffing of 
mashed potato, chopped English walnuts and 
chopped celery. Deeming macaroni a very nice 
accompaniment to duck, I desired to serve it in 
some dainty form other than croquettes, and 
finally conceived the idea of preparing “deviled 
spaghetti” in the form of timbales. The result 
was a delicious as well as sightly dish. Put half 
a pound of spaghetti, without breaking, in boiling 
salted water, and boil rapidly twenty minutes. 
Drain in a colander and blanch by pouring cold 
water through it. Butter timbale molds and line 
with spaghetti by winding it about the sides and 
bottom of mold. Reserving about three long 
sticks, chop the remainder fine and mix with a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, a little onion 
juice, a tablespoonful of parsley and four hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine. Make a cream sauce 
by putting a tablespoonful of butter and a table- 
spoonful of flour into a saucepan, adding half a 
pint of milk and stirring constantly until it boils 


and thickens. Add the spaghetti mixture to this 
sauce and fill the molds with the whole mixture. 
Cut the sticks which you reserved into pieces 
about two inches long and place about four across 
the top of each mold. Bake in a pan of hot water 
thirty minutes; turn out, pour cream sauce or 
tomato sauce around them and serve.—Mrs Carl 
K. Bennett. 


Make a plain bread pudding of milk, soaked or 
crumbled bread, yolk of one egg, pinch of salt and 
a very little sugar. Bake slowly till nicely thick- 
ened and browned and serve hot with a hard 
sauce made of the beaten white of the egg, with 
butter and confectioner’s sugar added and flavored 
with vanilla. Dissolved cocoa or chocolate may 
be used to flavor the pudding if desired. This 
really delicious pudding will scarcely be recog- 
nized 4 o family as the humble bread pudding. 


When you open your next can of corn and are 
tired of cooking it in the same old way, just try 
this plan: Break an egg in the corn and beat well, 
then add flour and water until you have a nice 
batter. Add pepper and salt. Have a frying-pan 
well greased and drop the mixture in, a spoonful 
at a time, and fry like batter cakes.—S. D. S. 


Try using a left-over roast of beef or lamb for 
another meal by brushing it all over with butter, 
using a cook’s brush. Set it in a hot oven till it 
begins to brown, then cover with a deep tin and 
leave it to heat through. Reheat the gravy and 
serve with the meat. You could not recognize it 
as a second day roast.—C. 


I have only recently mastered the art of frying 
oysters. The average cook, as I have been doing 
for years, puts too many oysters in the fat at once. 
Four are all that can be fried at once to be crisp, 
sag and delicious, in the usual sized fat kettle.— 

rs : 


When I prepare farina, cream of wheat, mush 
or any cereal for breakfast, I always cook twice 
as much as is required. When coi | pack it 
firmly into a well-greased pound baking powder 
tin and put on the cover to keep it from forming 
a crust. Next morning I empty it from the can 
when it is quite firm. It cuts into shapely round 
slices, which are dipped in egg, then fried in but- 
ter and eaten hot with maple syrup. My family 
finds this dish a tempting variation.—Isabel. 

I generally make shortcake in individual fash- 
ion, cut with a biscuit cutter and served in deep, 
pretty fruit plates. Some of my favorite winter 
fillings are oranges, sliced and left standing with 
powdered sugar for half an hour; stewed dried 
apricot, which is delicious with whipped cream; 
bananas and,oranges, sliced pineapples, well sea- 
soned apple sauce or even orange marmalade. 
Canned fruit of almost every description makes 
good shortcake, only do not use too much juice 
and make it soggy.—Mrs C. 


Donald and Agnes, twin brother and sister, left home 
and friends and went to New York to study, Donald to 
learn drawing and painting and his sister to train her 
voice. The story of their experience in the metropolis 
is pleasant reading, though realistically told, and in 
detail. The Bennett Twins, as the book is called, is by 
Grace Marguerite Hurd, and is published by the Mac- 
millan company at $1.50. 


“For the Land’s Sake” 


“Bowker’s Fertilizers 


THEY ENRICH THE EARTH 


nrich the Earth in tne conser- 
vatory and 
window garden with Bowker’s Flower Food. 
Clean and odorless. Enough for 30 plants 3 
months and Book on Window 25 
Gardening, postpaid for Cc 


nrich the Earth in tne 1awn 
and garden 
with Bowker’s Lawn and* Garden Dressing. 
Enough for a house lot, 81. Booklet free. 


nrich the Earth on tne farm, 


as thousands 
of practical farmers have done for years, with 
Bowker’s General and Special Fertilizers for 
different crops. Catalogue free. 


BOWKER 


43 Chatham St.,Boston. 68 Broad St.,NewYork. 


Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
or Sweet Peas side oy. side, each a different color! If so, 
‘ou know that the effectis charming. Did you ever see 
ilds’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 

and true to color! If not, you have not seen the best. 
sa Trial Offer we will mall for 30c., 
14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows: 


Pansy Giant—Snow White|Sweet Pea—Navy BI 
Coal Black. Black Kaigl 


= Yellow | «= OrangePion 
‘a 
AzureBlue.| “ “ Crean. 
bad t. Scariet. 
© i “«“ Pure White. 


One Packet of each, THE MayFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts 
and Colored plates),and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 

Our Catal e for 1901.—New Century Edi- 
tion—Greatest k of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustra- 
tions, 12 colored plates, will be matled free to any who 

itici h Scores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


0 samplecopies, 
ra’ 


1 
te i 4 
American Gardening 
lished at 136 Lib- 


erty St., N. Y¥. 


Belf Threading Sewing Needles, weak sighted or blind can 
thread them, one kind thread springs inonend; other on side. 
One Packetof either kind 10 cents; 4 for 25e; 12 for 60ets, post- 


4. Large ill’s cat’g free, of Plays, Wigs, Tricks and Agents 
C. E. Marshall, Mfr., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


BABY PATTERNS, 

patterns for 

long wardrobe and 15 for short clothes 

with complete directions for making 

for 25c. postpaid per set. Also “ Hints 

oor, Prospective Mothers” free with 
er. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Looking for paper and string and send r linen to 
STOP the laundry E The Handy Bag. Made of 
strong canvas in brown, red, blue or white. with 
brass or aluminum name plate, attached to strap and buckle. 
Collar and Cuff Beg, 4x8x20 inches, 60c; Laundry Bag, 
6x10x27 inches, $1.00; Both, e 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. N, Rochester, N.Y. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and of sufficient thickness for all pur- 
poses ; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 


LW. KERNEY 
Wentworth Ave, Chicago, lilinots 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPINnG. 
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Tue PuBLisHER’s Desk 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New YORK 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


FEBRUARY, 1901 


The March Bill of Fare 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING readers 
want a story; at least a great 
many of them do. There is a de- 
lightful one already in type for 
the March number, by Eben E. 
Rexford. We have secured also a 
charming Easter story for the 
April number. 

The newest and in Some respects 
the most remarkable institution in 
the world in the field of household 
economics is the Chicago insti- 
tute. An illustrated article will 
tell our readers all about it. 

The cooking of fish, which is 
little understood by people in gen- 
eral, will be fully treated by Ella 
Morris Kretschmar, a well-known 
authority upon cooking. The most 
noted of American embroiderers 
and teachers of embroidery, Mrs 
Clara L. Kellogg, has much that is 
new and interesting to tell of Em- 
broidery as a Craft. One of her 
new and beautiful pieces of em- 
broidery will be illustrated. The 
author of “The Schoolgirl in So- 
cial Life” writes brightly and help- 
fully of “The Mother-in-Law in 
the Home.” Several illustrated 
“specials,” which will be quite as 
interesting as those here men- 
tioned, will complete a variety of 
miscellaneous matter, which no 
reader will skip. 

The cookery pages will take cog- 
nizance of Lent, while looking out 
for those who don’t observe the 
custom. The “Housekeeper at 
Large” will tell some fascinating 
tales. The “Experiment Station” 
paves will be filled with the help- 
ful experience of many housekeep- 
ers, and will be illustrated. The 
pages for “Apartment Folks” will 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


interest flat dwellers and those who 
never saw a flat. 

The puzzle will be as different 
from the one in this issue as this 
differs from previous ones; and 
we promise that it shall be quite 
as fascinating as any yet printed. 
The pages for the little children 
will contain a story and a poem, 
both of them with pictures and 
both just what the little tots like. 

Every line in the March Goop 
HouSEKEEPING will be readable 
and will contribute to the broader 
and higher 1ife of the household. 
And the pictures will be many and 
fine. 


Art in Business 


Art in advertising holds an in- 
creasingly important place. And 
the beautiful taste displayed by 
many of the advertisers in Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING is appreciated by 
every one of our readers. Without 
the advertising we should have to 
get 25c per copy for this magazine. 


And it would not be nearly as in-\ 


teresting, helpful and useful with- 
out advertising, as it is with these 
announcements of the latest, new- 
est and most convenient things 
pertaining to the entire household 
and matters of family interest. 

Gladstone used to take several 
American magazines simply to 
read their advertisements. 

It will be observed that only 
advertising of the highest class, 
and entirely unobjectionable, is 
permitted in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Readers will find it to their advan- 
tage, as well as confer a favor 
upon the publishers and adver- 
tisers, by always mentioning, when 
writing our advertisers, that you 
saw their “ad” in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. The advertiser will thus 
know that you are entitled to the 
best possible service and prices, 
and can also credit Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING with your inquiry or or- 
der. This will prove to him that 
advertising in Goop HouSEKEEPING 
brings him business, he will be- 
come a larger advertiser as the 


months go on, and the revenue 
from this source, together with 
that from our rapidly increasing 
subscription list, will enable us to 
do still more “in the interests of 
the higher and broader life of the 
household.” 


Make Yourselves at Home! 


HousEKEEPING wants to 
help its readers in every way pos- 
sible. If any part of the house- 
keeping or the home life doesn’t 
seem to go just as it should, 
write and ask us about it. Not 
only is there a school of cooking 
and housekeeping at our service, 
for the assistance and instruction 
of our subscribers, but we have a 
household experiment _ station, 
which extends from Maine and 
the British provinces on the 
northeast to California and Texas 
on the west and south, made up 
of the best housekeepers in the 
world. Letters have been com- 
ing to the Editor the past few 
months by the score, offering 
ideas and practical helps, show- 
ing how keen is the interest in 
the magazine and its field. 

This ready sympathy and re- 
sponsiveness on the part of our 
readers is the most gratifying and 
encouraging result of our labors 
that we could possibly have. It 
means sttccess—not only an au- 
dience, but the mutual trust and 
help which raise the publication 
of a magazine above mere traffic. 

So we say, once more, let's 
hear from our readers, one and 
all, when they have aught they 


‘would ask or give. 


+ 

This number finds the promised 
article on Marketing in Germany, 
with its fine illustrations, still in 
store for our readers, on account of 
matters more pressing which de- 
veloped late. It is well worth wait- 
ing for. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S mail is 
growing at a great rate. This means 
that friends are multiplying. 
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THE WINDOW PLANTS 


Where’er this angel, sweet Aquaria, goes 
The wilderness doth blossom as the rose; 
The field-sick plants forget their grief the while 
If Showers are followed by her sunshine smile. 
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